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- + Security—Peace of Mind : - 





The couple who include life insurance in their plans include a 
large measure of security and peace of mind. Those words indeed 
seem to me almost a definition of Life Assurance, and that is 
why you find them included in our ‘‘four-bar signature.’’ The 
insured man lives with assurance that he and his family are 


fortified against adversity. 
PRESIDENT 


°° 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


Q. How much insurance ought a man have 
who earns $3,000a year, has a wife and two 
small children, and has saved little? 


A. No hard and fast answer can be given. 
The Equitable suggests $15,000 as reason- 
ably suitable — provided it is worked out 
in a plan to safeguard the family. An 
Equitable agent can explain this in detail. 


. . . 


Q. How much life insurance is in force 
in the United States and Canada ? 


A. About $104,000,000,000. 


Q. What is Salary Savings Insurance? 


A. A plan whereby a group of employees 
may obtain life insurance or retirement an- 
nuities (with the employer's cooperation). 
Payments are regularly deducted from sal- 


aries and sent to the insurance company. 
° 


Q. What is meant by living insurance? 


A. Life insurance is for the living. It makes 
life more secure for the policy-holder as 


well as for his beneficiary. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 
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In 1919 when she returned from France where 


In 1898, at the time she started her insurance 
she had seen service with the Y.M.C.A. 


career with the Equitable at the tender age 








of 16. 






\ ’E are happy indeed to salute 

on this page Sara Frances 
Jones, C.L.U., head of the Women's 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in Chicago. Miss Jones 
was the first woman supervisor ever 
appointed by a life insurance com- 
pany, has been a consistent, vol- 
ume producer for the past twenty- 
six years, and an outline of her 
interesting career in life insurance 
is given on page 12. 

This page, however, seems the 
fitting spot in which to quote the 
fine tribute paid Miss Jones by 
Herbert A. Sloan with whom she 
is associated, who says, “She has 
a very fine sense of humor which 
permits her to enjoy her work thor- 
oughly. She inspires her associates 





Mapping out a career, even at the early 
age of four. 


In 1911, when she first came to Chicago, 

gave up a salaried position and took 

over the management of the Women's 
Department. 





Sara Frances Jones, C.L.U. 


during a part of two years. 









through her cheerful disposition and 
the manner in which she accom- 
plishes a great deal of work and 
maintains her sense of values. A 
great part of her time is spent in 
working for the interests of others, 
and she is happier in doing some- 
thing for someone else than for 
herself. This is demonstrated by her 
interest in the Life Underwriters 
Association, both local and national. 
In her agency she is constantly 
sought for advice and counsel. She 
consistently leads her agency in 
production, and the persistence and 
quality of her business is unsur- 
passed. She has a rare talent for 
being able to place herself in the 
other person's position, which comes 
from an understanding nature.” 














Company is now in its Fiftieth Year. During the past half 

century there have been recurrent periods of financial 
panics and economic stress, through all of which the Company 
has emerged with increased prestige and financial strength. 


! IOUNDED in 1888, The Western and Southern Life Insurance 


This Company's eminence in the sphere of life insurance is 
not due solely to its financial stability: it is attributable in no less 
degree to our adherence to the true ideals of life insurance in 
serving human needs. 


From the beginning, those who have guided its destiny have 
dedicated The Western and Southern to the service of its policy- 
holders. It is ever the Company's purpose to cultivate in every 
home office and field associate a sense of trusteeship and re- 
sponsibility, to the end that our policyholders may benefit 
through. efficient service and competent life insurance counsel. 
The earnest cooperation of our co-workers toward the attain- 
ment of these objectives is reflected in the public confidence 
and good will that has placed The Western and Southern in the 
front rank of American life insurance companies. 


To our policyholders we extend our sincere appreciation of 
their patronage and to them we give assurance of the Com- 


pany’s continued fidelity to the principles of financial safety and 
competent service. 


Time tests all things, and with faith in the practices that have 
stood the test of fifty years, with confidence in the future of 
America and in the indispensability of life insurance in the 
American way of living, we look forward to continued and 
accelerated progress in the years that are to come. 


The Western and Southern Life 


Insurance Co. 


C. F. WILLIAMS, President 


HOME OFFICE CINCINNATI 
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SPECTATOR 


Women in Life Insurance 


os OMAN’S place is in the home.” Time and the ceaseless 
Wee. which man has tramped in the cause of civilization, 
from the primeval forest’s vastnesses to the narrowed, con- 

fined streets and dwellings of modern metropolii, has much out- 
moded this age-worn observation. But though progress has im- 
posed new needs and evoked new talents beyond those of helpmate 
and of mother, yet never does woman show greater talent than 
when confronted with a human circumstance wherein the comforter 
and protector is demanded. Where a child is crying, where sorrow 
reigns, a heart broken or a home is in disruption, there alone can 
the genius of woman, the protector, the guardian, the mother of 


the home, answer the need. 


Life insurance, in a modern age wherein the cold ring of coin 
imposes its harshness upon every human relation, may be well 
personalized as a guardian and protector. Through it the home 
is given a permanence, the orphan a mother, and the world a sym- 
pathetic, charitable neighborliness. Again it may become a financial 
mother to the children of man, keeper, indeed, of the house and 


bulwark against the disintegration of the family. 


Considering traditioned, accepted destiny of womankind and the 
established place of life insurance as a stabilizer of modern human 
relations, the fact that among the most successful in the field of life 
underwriting are women should occasion no surprise. For in bring- 
ing to as many as she may, the proof that a contract of life insur- 
ance can do much to eliminate the suffering and distress that fol- 
lows in the wake of sickness and death, the woman can truly dry 
the mourners’ tears, fill with gayety and laughter the hearts of chil- 
dren, preserve the integrity of innumerable homes and families and 
offer to all the world over joy and gladness. No vocation can be 
envisioned for a woman which so completely expresses her natural 
talents or more fully answers the urge in her heart than life insur- 
ance selling. Her efforts can, indeed, accomplish much in assuring 
to many other women their place in the home they made and loved. 
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Career Women of Manhattan 















From a 
Spectator 
Survey 


* 


OMPARATIVELY little has 
C been written about women in life 

insurance, probably because com- 
paratively few of them are engaged 
in the business. Of the estimated 
total of 200,000 active soliciting agents 
in the United States, perhaps fewer 
than 3,000 are women, and even that 
number is obtained from data com- 
piled before the companies elected to 
have no further part of the part-time 
agent—an action which must have 
relegated a goodly number back into 
the “homegirl,” or “housewife” classi- 
fications at census taking time. So, 
when the editor suggested that a 
symposium of sales opinion from the 
woman’s point of view might be in 
order, we saw immediately a number 
of interesting angles in such a survey. 


a a & 


BEATRICE 
JONES, 
C.L.U., 


Assistant 
Agency 
Manager 
Equitable Life 
Assurance 
Society 
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A typical group of successful 
women life insurance agents 
under contract in New York 
City agencies discuss their 


sales methods 





It was obvious, for example, that 
even the casual reader would want 
to know something of their sales tech- 
nique, as compared with that of what 
we like to think of as the more direct 
male methods. Also, it was felt that 
a rough idea of comparative produc 
tion figures, something about the 
manner in which they specialize in 
contracts and information concerning 
their prospecting procedure, all might 
combine to furnish that new slant so 
dear to the heart of every survey con- 
ductor. In sum total, how does the 
average woman agent compare with 
the average man agent? 

The answer to all the questions in- 
volved, of course called for consider- 
able research—and the answer is col- 
lective. They differ from the men in 










Comment by 
FRANK 
ELLINGTON 
Staff Writer 


that they wear skirts: in all other 
essentials they are one and all typical 
life insurance men with about the 
same educational and business back- 
ground and they encounter and over- 
come similar problems in about the 
same manner. Their average produc- 
tion amounts to about the average of 
the rank and file of the men agents 
and there are no outstanding points 
of demarkation in any other of the 
factors which agency authorities see 
fit to tabulate. Except to note that 
few of the fair sex ever seem to reach 
the very high brackets of production 
and that none has yet qualified for 
membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table Club, with the notable 
exception of Sarah Frances Jones 
well-known Equitable producer in Chi 
cago. 


Proportionately Average 


This fact might call for the obser- 
vation that membership in this exclu- 
sive organization has been denied 
to about 197,000 other agents who are 
garbed in trousers, but the records 
do appear to indicate that the woman 
agent is not geared to large scale pro- 
duction under existing conditions. 
One general agent who is inclined to 
give the woman agent an opportunity 
in the business—as many others 
definitely are not—maintains that the 
woman starts out with two strikes on 
her in every business contest. He 
avers that the woman must be better 
informed, better dressed and gener- 
ally more capable than the man in 
order to obtain equal results, all be- 
cause of an inborn male prejudice 
against advice, especially financial 
advice, from one of the so lately eman- 
cipated. 
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This same champion of the ladies, 
God bless them, has no patience with 
the critics who dismiss the potential 
value of the woman in selling on the 
premise that she is too prone to try 
to substitute woman’s wiles for per- 
suasion. He says, in the first place, 
it “ain’t so,” and secondly, why 
shouldn’t they? The male version 
of the vehicle that delivers life insur- 
ance to the great American public is 
urged to cultivate charm and person- 
ality in every manner possible, so 
why not encourage the woman repre- 
sentative to avail herself of whatever 
of those qualities heaven has seen fit 
to shower upon her? 


Adaptable to Training 


The general run of general agents 
and managers, however, state frankly 
that they find the woman agent more 
of a nuisance than an asset and prefer 
to do business with an all-man setup. 
They claim that she wants too much 
advice on her small cases and is in- 
clined to become excited and talk over- 
much about her large cases, if and 
when. Most agree, though, that the 
woman is adaptable to training, as- 
similates instruction quickly and that 
she is equally or more conscientious 
in all departments of her work than 
her male prototype. 

In the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society sales organization, the country 
over, the women agents comprise 
about ten per cent of the entire force 
and their total production runs to 
approximately the same proportion of 
the aggregate for the company. This 
company is the most active of any 
of the leading life institutions in con- 
tracting women field workers and its 
representatives are among the most 
successful in the business. Other 
companies, with proportionately few- 
er women under contract, report a 
slightly lower than average production 
for their women agents. 


Agency Record and Opinion 

For example, The Guardian Life 
has only twenty women in their sales 
force and only one of the group will 
qualify for the company’s premier 
production club this year. The New 
York Life, with a much larger na- 
tional field force, of course, finds that 
9.6 of the entire force are women and 
that for the first four months of 1937 
their production amounted to 6.3 of 
the national production total. The 
agency department of the Mutual 
Benefit reports a rather limited ex- 
perience with women inasmuch as 
only about one per cent of the total 
number of personal producers are in 
that category. Mildred F. Stone, field 
secretary of the company, when asked 
about their adaptability and response 





to training, said: “Generally, it seems 
that women agents are as much, if not 
more cooperative, in so far as follow- 
ing prescribed procedures are con- 
cerned. However, in my own mind 
there is a question as to whether or 
not the training of women should be 
handled a little differently than that 
for men.” 

While the Metropolitan Life em- 
ploys no women agents in any of their 
production departments, the other big 
Industrial-Ordinary company, the Pru- 
dential, informs us that approximate- 


MRS. KATHRYN 
FORD 


Mutual Life 
Agent 
and President 
League 
of 
Insurance Women 


MRS. R. WILNER 
SUNDELSON 


General Agent 
and 
Manager 
Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 


Society 


ly three per cent of their Special 
Agency force consists of women and 
that these are responsible for about 
the same proportion of sales in that 
department. The women Special 
Agents are spread about equally over 
urban and rural territory. 

Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential, expresses 
himself as follows concerning the gen- 
eral fitness of women in life insur- 
ance selling: “In justice to the fair 
sex we are inclined to feel that some 
of the unfavorable experience with 
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women agents, of which we have 
heard and read, has been due to lack 
of care in selection, lack of training 
and lack of proper supervision. In 
other words, the writer is among 
those who believe that when a woman 
agent fails, her failure should not be 
ascribed entirely to the fact that she 
is a woman. 

“We do not encourage the recruiting 
of women agents but we do feel that 
when we have assurance of proper 
selection and proper training and 
supervision, plus a definite purpose oh 
the part of the candidate to succeed, 
we are quite justified in approving 
the contract. Of course, it must be 
understood that the candidate will b& 
able to devote the proper amount of 
time to soliciting and will not be pre- 
vented by home duties and other limi- 
tations.” 


Active Association Workers 


We hope that we will not seem to 
have been endeavoring to carry on a 
microscopic search for flaws in the 
woman agent’s qualifications for a job 
on life insurance’s widely flung firing 
line, but it is a comparatively new 
field for their productive efforts in 
the world of business and certain 
leading questions were asked of 
agency leaders in the field and the 
home office which could not be an- 
swered except in semi-critical vein. 

As a matter of fact, the women 
producers have a neat little group of 
members in the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, numbering ap- 
proximately 500, and among this mem- 


MARIE 
S. 

BLACK 

New York 

Life 

Agent 

Vanderbilt Avenue 
Branch 
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ZARA B.. ROSEN 


New York Life Agent in the 
Vanderbilt Avenue Branch 


bership they have a Two Hundred 
and Fifty Thousand Club which will 
convince the average skeptic, if he 
will attend the forthcoming annual 
convention at Denver, that they are 
managing to get along very nicely. 
In New York City—and this very 
limited survey was confined to a small 
group of the women agents of that 





city—there is a flourishing woman’s 
association known as The League of 
Insurance Women which has accom- 
plished wonders in civic cooperation. 
They have become affiliated with all 
other outstanding women’s organiza- 
tions, furnishing speakers for lunch- 
eon affairs and other club meetings, 
all being in the nature of a brand of 
institutional advertising of life in- 
surance which might serve as a model 
—and a stiff one—for many larger 
local life underwriters’ associations. 

The Woman’s Insurance League was 
founded several years ago by its 
present president, Mrs. Cathryn Ford, 
who is connected with the Julian S. 
Myrick Agency of the Mutual Life 
of New York. Mrs. Ford is probably 
better known to the insuring public 
than ninety per cent of her male col- 
leagues in Manhattan insurance cir- 
cles by reason of her wide activity in 
women’s club work and through her 
radio appearances. And her organi- 
zation is a model in another way. It 
has absolute confidence among its 
allied women’s clubs that no officiai 
contacts will ever be commercialized. 
She has written widely for other 
magazines, including the insurance 
press and left a musical career and 
her hobby of social service work in 
Texas to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness. She has a son also in the 
business—W. B. Ford, general agent 
of the Minnesota Mutual in Charlotte, 
N. C. 


We Have With Us Today 


Others who have been good enough 
to favor us with contributions to this 
article are: Beatrice Jones, assistant 
manager in the Devitt Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Laura D. Rosen, Engelsman Agency 
of the Penn Mutual, whose stationery 
bears simply: Insurance and Annu- 
ities; Mrs. R. Wilner Sundelson, 
one of the pioneers among women in 
life insurance and who has her own 
agency with the Equitable Society— 
a successful large agency of long 
standing; Marie M. Strack, of the 
Pershing Square Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, whose failure to sub- 
mit a photograph almost caused us 
to block off one of these blank squares 
and caption it “Please send photo”; 
Zara B. Rosen, of the Vanderbilt 
Avenue Branch of the New York 
Life; Mrs. Eleanora Winn, of the 
Dunsmore Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who has ac- 
quired laurels as Librarian for the 
Association of Life Underwriters of 
New York City, and Marie S. Black, 
also of the Vanderbilt Avenue Branch 
of the New York Life, one of the suc- 
cessful younger members whose pro- 
duction qualified her to have her 
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picture taken along with Mrs. Rosen 
and other leaders, to say nothing of 
the president of the company recently 
when the agency held housewarming 
under the direction of F. Turner 
Munsell. 

Their comments will follow; not in 
the order named, but individually ac- 
cording to the demands of convenience 
in make-up. 
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SELLS ON ABSOLUTE 
CONVICTION 
By Marie S. Biack 
M* career in business has been 


confined solely to Life insur- 
ance. My interest in this most humane 
profession was, as a lay person, the 
usual aloof idea that it probably was 
a good thing and that some day it 
would bear looking into. However, 
in the natural course of events, I suf- 
fered a personal loss in the death of 
a family member and Life Insurance 
was brought home to me so sharply; 
so vividly as a protective medium that 
from a vague conversational thing it 
became alive; virile with strength 
and actually made a period of com- 
plete despair into one fraught with 
new hope and courage. I can honestly 
say from that moment, when the com- 
panies made prompt payment of the 
proceeds due, with courtesy and help- 
ful suggestions, I received a new con- 
ception of what life insurance could 
be and determined then to make it my 
work; not knowing even then what the 
opportunities were. 


Growth of Enthusiasm 


Upon my entry into the field, I 
came to learn how completely a life 
underwriter could serve a clientele 
through the medium of the many 
types of contracts available; the fresh 
point of view that an estate for the 
safekeeping of loved ones could be 
created by a small deposit—the start 
of a future program of security in 
later years, children’s plans and so 
on. I feel that such success as I have 
attained is due to the fact that I have 
personally been benefited through life 
insurance actually at work. This has 
made my selling more forceful, more 
realistic. My enthusiasm, great at 
the start, has increased in quality, 
I am a firm believer. This I think is 
my entire sales “philosophy.” 

Without any hesitation in so say- 
ing, it is my opinion that the woman 
entering this field, with a determina- 
tion to apply herself; learning the 
fundamentals of her tools of course, 
but more important taking the human 
side of the work as the first unselfish 
incentive, will find a pleasant and 
profitable occupation because she must, 





ELEANORA WINN 
Agent, Equitable Society in 
the Dunsmore Agency 


as I do, come to feel that every con- 
tract sold has made her an active dis- 
ciple of the Golden Rule and profitable 
since it pays well, both spiritually and 
materially. 

Regarding the production record 
you request, for the four months of 
this year I have delivered $120,000 of 
new business. 





COMPLETE SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


By ELEANorA WINN 


AM often asked, “How did you 

happen to come into the life-insur- 
ance business?” and I have to admit 
that I was refused by three com- 
panies. The first at which I applied 
thought that I coudn’t sell; the second 
didn’t want women agents; the third 
didn’t like the way I combed my hair. 
Then I tried the fourth. There the 
agency manager was away on his 
vacation. By the time he had returned 
I had sold a policy and so he let me 
stay. 

From the very beginning, I decided 
that I would give my clients and pros- 
pects service—my time, all of it, and 
my attention. I know I like atten- 
tion—don’t we all—I know I would 
want it from my life-insurance agent 
so I felt that it would go over in a big 
way. Itdid. Not only do I send them 
birthday cards but also greetings at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine’s 
Day, Easter—every little occasion is 
a good excuse. Whenever I go on a 
trip—which is quite often—I always 
send souvenir post cards and a per- 
sonal message. Upon my return I get 
in touch with my clients and find 
that they have been delighted with the 
remembrance. 

I share my leisure hours with my 
clients, most of whom were “cold can- 
vass” not so long ago, entertaining 
them at luncheon or dinner, not for- 


LAURA 
D. 
ROSEN 


Penn Mutual 
Agent 
Engelsman 
Agency 
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getting the personal touch of flowers 
on the table. 

My stationery and paper are de- 
signed to appeal to women. The letter 
is expressly written from a woman 
agent to a woman prospect. 

Hew has this idea worked out in 
paid insurance? 

On the 19th of next month, I shall 
have been in the life-insurance busi- 
ness just three years. While I 
haven’t sold any startingly big cases 
yet, I have always made the Agency 
Century Club. Last year I had 42 
paid cases. Eighty per cent of which 
was repeat business. I doubt if I 
have 5 policy-holders who haven’t 
bought more than one policy from me. 

Do you sell men? 

Yes, and whenever possible, I ar- 
range to have the interview in the 
home with the husband and wife to- 
gether and usually sell through the 
wife. 

Organization Booster 

Do you believe in belonging to your 
trade association? 

I most emphatically do. It has 
given me many selling ideas and much 
encouragement. I am an active bor- 
rower at the Underwriters’ Library. 
I read almost all the books on selling 
and those of an inspirational nature. 
I enjoy them all and always find 
something helpful, something to 
bolster up my courage when things 
look black which, as every life-insur- 
ance agent knows, is often enough. 

And now “last but not least” tell 
us, Mrs. Winn, what you think of the 
opportunities the field of life insur- 
ance offers women. 

Whenever my friends and clients 
exclaim, “How enthusiastic your are 
about life insurance!” I always reply, 
“No wonder! I am in the most mar- 








CENTER OF UNIVERSE 


. . « Now let you and | sit down and 
talk about you. Well, this usually works. 
Somehow or other people do like to be 
the center of conversation and this is 
probably the reason why so many go to 
fortune tellers or doctors. They like to 
be the topic of conversation for awhile 
and in many cases | have found that | 
can really arouse interest with just that 
statement.'"—Laura D. Rosen 








velous business in the world.” That 
expresses my sentiments. But I would 
give one little word of warning for 
the woman who has been used to a 
steady salary at the end of every 
week or every month. She must 
realize that being a life underwriter 
is like being, or rather is being in 
business for oneself. It means deny- 
ing oneself the pleasures, no matter 
how well earned, in the beginning to 
put one’s commissions, a large part 
of them, back into her business in the 
form of direct-mail advertising, enter- 
taining, and service that costs real 
money just the same as any business 
man or woman must do, until “good 
will” has been established and then— 
then, it’s, to say the very least— 
interesting! 


PRACTICAL EVIDENCE 
OF LOVE 
By Marie M. Strack 


LLOW me to tell you what I be- 

lieve life insurance really is. 
Life insurance in its fundamentals 
is a practical evidence of love and 
unselfish devotion. It is bought by the 
men and women who would guarantee 
to their families the necessities and 








ELIMINATES NEED OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
By Laura D. Rosen 


T the recent annual convention of the Penn Mutual in St. Petersburg, Florida, Laura 

D. Rosen addressed the assembled agents with an outline of her method of selling 

and, as that paper covered what we had described as "philosophy of selling,” it was 

submitted. It did, but was too long for full presentation and so we are taking the 

liberty of printing an excerpt here and very providentially utilizing more of it under 
the heading of “Prospecting and Selling" elsewhere in this issue—Ed. Note. 

All my life | have done a great dea! of social service work and have found that life 
insurance eliminates the need of social service. 

Leave all information and knowledge about insurance and finance to men is a state- 
ment that has gone with the depression. Women want to know—they are interested— 
they want to do something about it. That is an angle to work on. 

In cases where | speak to women and they say "! am afraid | shouldn't take up your 
time because | am sure | can't do anything about it,” | say to them: "After all, let me 
talk to you about this, even though you can't do anything about it at the moment, 
wouldn't you like to have some information about it? Income is the topic of con- 
versation at every dinner party. It seems to me that wherever there is a group of two 
or more people they fina!ly hit upon the subject and, of course, you are interested in 
being enlightened on other subjects which enter the general conversation.” 

We all know that life is eternal and | know that | shall live forever in the hearts and 
the minds of some of the people. | don't know where | shall be when they are 60 or 
65, but | know they will be blessing me and thanking me when their checks come in. 
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comforts of life. It is bought by those 
who would protect their own old age 
and at the same time protect their 
loved ones against want and depend- 
ency. 

Life insurance is a positive expres- 
sion of the great home instinct. It 
is founded on the desire, not only to 
provide homes but to preserve them. 
Love is the great motive power that 
makes possible a large portion of the 
tremendous volume of life insurance 
now in foree. Nearly 100 billion 
dollars of life insurance is in force 
in our country today. Perhaps the 
outstanding reason for this marvelous 
success is the unusual status of 
woman and the high regard for child- 
hood. 


Women Learning Insurance 

Until recently women knew little 
about life insurance. That belonged 
to man’s sphere. However, is it not 
a fact that around almost every life 
insurance sales situation there is, 
affecting the outcome, some woman, 
either as a direct beneficiary or to her 
children for their education. Even a 
business policy is bought with the 
wife and children in mind—for behind 
that business is the home, and in that 
home a woman beneficiary. 

It is a constant satisfaction to me 
to find women more and more inter- 
ested in the purposes and benefits of 
life insurance. Not only do we find 
that among our Business and Profes- 
sional women but in the Homemaker 
also. The Homemaker with all her 
problems (and she has plenty) has 
been kept so busy that it is possible 
that added responsibilities were un- 
welcome to her. She has not conscious- 
ly avoided financial responsibilities, 
but she now realizes in her home eco- 
nomics the importance of keeping her- 
self well informed. 


DEFINITE PLACE FOR 
THE WOMAN 


By Zara B. Rosen 


FTEN I have been asked why | 
ever became a life insurance 
underwriter, whether I believe women 
are fitted for such work, and what 
makes for success in the field. Briefly, 
my answers would be as follows: 
Several years ago, by reason of 
business reverses and illness, I sud- 
denly found myself with a husband 
and two children to support. This 
meant that I had to do something 
real definite and quickly in a financial 
way. But what? Life insurance 
agency work seemed to offer the best 
solution to my problem. So, one 
might say that I was forced into the 
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business rather than having selected 
it by choice. 

However, I have never regretted 
the step that I took. At the very 
beginning I decided to plan my work 
in a systematic manner, just as an 
architect would draw his plans for a 
building, that is, from the foundation 
on upward. I also made up my mind 
that if I were to succeed I must do 
a full day’s work, just as a man would 
do. Therefore, I have always worked 
from nine in the morning until I find 
it necessary to stop. 

Naturally I am convinced that the 
life insurance field has a definite place 
for the woman underwriter if she is 
willing to make a real job of it and 
put in the necessary hours in order 
to make a success of herself. It 
should be borne in mind that by far 
the majority of beneficiaries of life 
insurance are women, and, therefore, 
the woman underwriter should be 
better able to present the story of 
protection than any man in the busi- 
ness. 

Personally, I feel that life insur- 
ance is only in its infancy and am 
inspired to do more and more business 
each and every day by the one thought 
that my efforts represent the finest 
kind of missionary work in the world. 
What a grand feeling it is to actually 
see and experience the wonderful re- 
sults of one’s work. 


WHAT WOMEN NEED 
TO SELL 


By Beatrice JoNes 

OR five years I was employed by 
F Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey as assistant to the personnel 
director, and in that capacity was 
in charge of. the employment of 
women, boys, and non-technical men, 
and all problems relating to their 
industrial welfare. I began working 
with life insurance in February 1928, 
with the Equitable, as an agent in 
the field. During that period of time 
I never achieved the spot of a big 
producer, never having produced more 
than a quarter of a million in any 
given year. In 1932 I was appointed 
assistant agency manager, and as- 
signed to the management of the 
women agents. This is the phase of 
the life insurance business in which 
I have had the most satisfying results. 
I have the good fortune to be asso- 
ciated with a group of 25 women who 
produce about two million of business 
a year. These women are all average 
producers but are agents who repre- 
sent the desirable, from the manager’s 
point of view, which is consistent 
production. 

Since 1932 our division has each 








WHAT THE TRIBUNE SAID ABOUT MRS. SUNDELSON 
(In 1914) 


SIT HE best insurance man in the business is a woman," said one of the vice-presidents 
of the Equitable Life recently. He was referring to an Equitable manager, Mrs. 
Ray Wilner Sundelson, the only woman who has ever managed a staff of both men and 
women in the whole history of insurance companies. 
"In the early days of her agency—twenty years ago—she was referred to as ‘that 
Russian girl’ and treated with the cordiality that an invader in new fields too often 


meets. A woman in business, forsooth! 


What did the girl mean? Men shook their 


heads—this was twenty years ago, remember. . . . The young Russian girl, with her 
abundant energy and slight English, worked straight ahead, piling up policies to her 


credit. 


“Today, Mrs. Sundelson has a hundred men—and a few women—on her staff. In 
celebration of her twenty years’ association with the Equitable Company her agents 
are celebrating the event on the 24th of this month with a dinner to culminate what 
they are trying to make a banner month of business. 

“These are the facts, but they by no means tell the story, for that concerns the pluck 
and the will and the fire of spirit of that young Russian girl, born out of America and 


ahead of her time." 


Mrs. Sundelson’s agency now has an all-woman personnel, but it is still just as 
markedly out in front as when the above pre-war editorial was penned for the old 


New York Tribune. 








year shown an increase of 10% or 
better, which we believe to be sound 
normal growth. We operate on a low 
acquisition cost (around 10%) and 
all of us find the life insurance busi- 
ness a satisfying one. 

As to my philosophy of life insur- 
ance as a job for women, I believe that 
for that woman who can take it and 
do it, the selling of life insurance 
answers the major requirements that 
women seek in a job—In my opinion 
these requirements are: 

1. A sense of security. 

2. The ability to control your own 
income. 

3. The opportunity to help—the 
altruistic phase of the work which is 
so important to women. 

4. The fact that in this business, 
her years, as they increase, become an 
asset rather than a liability. 


That, briefly, is my slant on what 
this business should mean to women. 


Penn Mutual Experience 


By way of supplementing the in- 
formation on comparative production 
of men and women agents, we present 
the following from John A. Steven- 
son, executive vice president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which was received 
just as we were about to go to press: 

“Our records indicate that ten per 
cent of our agents are women, who 
produce 4.7% of our total insurance 
business. In these figures no annui- 
ties have been included, which may, 
in part, account for some of the differ- 
ence in production. My observation 
has been that there is a tendency 
among women to sell a large amount 
of annuities and O. D. I. contracts.” 
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NO DIFFERENCE IN RESPONSE TO TRAINING 


By Sopuia W. BLiveN 


AS manager of the Women's Agency in the home office of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, Miss Bliven, whose picture appears on the cover of this issue, directs 
one of the largest, if not the largest group of all-women producers in America. The 
following observations were written by her in a memorandum on this subject addressed 
to Mr. Stevenson, executive vice president of the company, who is quoted above: 


"My first reaction is that there is no difference in the adaptability and response 
to training of men and women. | have trained both men and women and to 


me at least | can't see any difference. 
facts that | think should be recognized. 


On the other hand, there are certain 


“I. Aman generally brings a broader business experience and training to 
life insurance while the woman, especially the one from the home, has 
to acquaint herself on these matters. 

"2. Families always expect more from women than from men on household 
assistance, washing dishes, helping with meals, sewing and pressing, 


caring for the sick, etc. 


3. To women children come first, business second. Illness of a child, 
getting them ready for school or college is mother's job and business 


must wait. 


"4. Love and marriage are very apt to disrupt the life insurance career 
of a woman, while the man, realizing the increased responsibility, 
works at his business harder than ever. 
"Women, | believe, have to know the detail and ‘ins and outs’ of insurance 
more than men in order to sell, but once grasped, they are set." 
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Ironic Accidents 


The case of the acrobat who slipped 
on a banana peel and broke his neck 
is traditional. It is a fact that the 
tragedy of death frequently has an 
ironical tinge. A contributor sends in 
a remarkable list of such fatalities. 

It begins with young George Sed- 
ille, a swimmer who had gained 
prominence at the Olympic games. He 
was one of the most promising boys 
of the younger generation of Ameri- 
can sportsmen. One night (it had been 
raining heavily) he stumbled over a 
plank and fell, his head sinking into 
a puddle. Apparently young Sedille 
had not been able to lift his head. 
The next morning found the potential 
champion swimmer dead, drowned in a 
poor puddle. 


Imitating Art 

The American actor, Harry Buck- 
ler, who played a leading part in a 
Tarzan motion picture, had no fore- 
bodings that he had enacted his own 
end. In this picture he played the 
part of a criminal who suffered a ter- 
rible death. Chased by apes into a 
swamp he slowly sank down after a 
desperate struggle. The last thing 
to be seen of the drowning man was 
his hand raised out of the swamp and 
slowly disappearing. When the pic- 
ture was finished, Buckler went on a 
vacation; in his car he _ travelled 
through Arizona. The first night he 
lost his way and experienced the 
ghastly happenings of the picture a 
second time—but this time in reality. 
He was caught in a swamp into which 
the car sank so rapidly that the actor 
could not free himself. Forest work- 
ers who found the dead man noticed 
that he had pierced the roof of the 
car with his hand in his efforts to free 
himself. This time Death had been 
the stage director. 

On December 9, 1936, a Dutch air- 
plane, a few minutes after having left 
Croydon for Amsterdam, crashed. 
Among the dead was the inventor of a 
crash-safe airplane, de la Cierva. 

The English flyer, Henry Stamford, 
who during the world war had per- 
formed the most hazardous flights 
above the German lines without any 
serious accident, was resting on his 
father’s estate after the end of the 
war. While swinging merrily in the 
garden, the swing’s rope broke; he 
fell down and broke his neck. 

George Whitney, the conqueror of 
numerous chains of mountains in the 
Caucasus and Himalayas, had never 
met with an accident on his dangerous 
trips, but when after the end of his 
lecture about his expeditions he stum- 
bled over a step of the desk, he fell 
so unluckily that he received a con- 
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Double Hitch 


cussion of the brain and later died 
of the consequences. 

The daring sportsman, Louis 
Strange, untouched in innumerable 
races, was killed when his car, though 
advancing slowly, gave way upon a 
small bridge. 


Lap-dogs and Lions 


The Canadian officer, Captain 
Godefroy Hindle, a famous lion-hunt- 
er, had killed 25 lions under the most 
dangerous conditions in Africa. After 
his return, on visiting his brother he 
was bitten by a mad lap-dog and died. 








SECURITY APPROACH 


Social Security has made those who 
are included under the Act “income con- 
scious." In approaching such men, we 
should, of course, have a fairly accurate 
idea of their present income. When 
calling on those whose income is over 
$3,000 per year, | usually say: 

“Mr. Green, the Social Security Act 
provides that the postman will leave a 
check for approximately $...... at your 
home every month after you attain the 
age of 65. Now we all agree that any 
amount of income at 65, no matter how 
small, is better than nothing. But let's 
look at a plan to supplement the Govern- 
ment payment, one that will offer more 
income at an earlier date if necessary, 
but that in any event will make your 
total income nearer to the comfortable 
minimum that you will require.” 








The trained American  alpinist, 
Rand Herron, a member of the Ger- 
man-American Himalaya expedition, 
was fatally injured, when he de- 
scended from the famous pyramid of 
Giseh (Egypt) on a safe road. 

One of the most renowned fliers 
and parachute jumpers, Gon O’Con- 
nor, always got away with his Hol- 
lywood acting, where he had to spring 
from a rushing motor-car into a mov- 
ing train and to fall by parachute 
into a racing boat. But when taking 
a nap in his house he dropped from 
the couch to the floor and lost his 
life. Because of his risky job, no life 
insurance company had granted him 
a policy. 


The Barrel Man 


Years ago, Bobby Leach made a 
great stir when he went over Niagara 
Falls in a wooden barrel without in- 
juring himself. Soon afterwards, he 
slipped on an orange peel and died 
of internal injuries. 

The athlete Sandow did not find 
death by an accident at his job, but 
by an infection from a scratch on his 
thumb made in his private life. 

By another cause, not less trifling, 
the most famous American jockey of 
the pre-war epoch, Scotch, was killed. 
He borrowed a skipping-rope from 
some children, tried to jump, slipped 
and fell on the back of his head. He 
became unconscious and never woke 
again. 
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Le Noli iti 


The naughty nineties, for 


some reason or other, were 
not as naughty in Saint 
Louis as elsewhere. The pre- 
dominating conservative ele- 
ment in this city always 
manages to keep the ups and 
downs of American life 
pretty well leveled off. Peri- 
ods of prosperity do not 
yield as rich a reward nor do 


depressions hit so hard. 


The Saint Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is 
a product of Saint Louis 
conservatism. Its growth has 
not been spectacular, but by 
sound practices it has be- 
come a model of safety and 
reliability among insurance 


institutions. 


There is a better future 
in a company with a good 


past. 


fl \ p Be ro 
Saint Louts Mutua 


, Life Insurance Co., 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


F. H. KREISMANN 
President 
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N. W. Mutual Agents Held 


Independent Contractors 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has ruled that all agents 
of The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company are independent 
contractors and not employees of the 
company under Titles VIII and IX of 
the Social Security Act. 

The ruling was made in a letter of 
June 15, 1937, signed by Morrison L. 
Shafroth, chief counsel of the bureau, 
to Sam T. Swanson, general counsel 
of the company. 

Although this ruling directly affects 
only the agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, it undoubtedly would be 
applicable to those of other companies 
whose agency contracts are identical 
in principle with those of this com- 
pany, the essence of which is that the 
agents are compensated entirely by 
commissions and the company is with- 
out authority to dictate to them where, 
when and how they should work. 

“The agents’ contracts,” said Mr. 
Shafroth, “do not permit the company 
to prescribe rules governing the devel- 
opment of clientele, the time or place 
of solicitation, or otherwise control the 
physical activities of the agents. The 
agents can go or come as they please, 
are not directed or controlled as to 
whom they shall solicit. The agents 
are not required to spend a fixed 
amount of time in working for their 
company. * * * All agents pay their 
own office rent and supply their own 
stenographic and clerical help as well 
as all other overhead expenses.” 

A considerable amount of interest 
has been aroused by this ruling in 
view of discussions at agency manage- 
ment conferences at which the opinion 
was advanced that general agents or 
managers should direct their soliciting 
agents more carefully if they would 
secure the best results. The ruling of 
the Treasury Department is based 
chiefly upon the fact that the com- 
pany, under its contract, has no power 
to “direct” its agents. 





Loyal Protective Merger 


The merger as of June 30 of the 
Loyal Protective and Loyal Life 
Companies into one company to be 
known as Loyal Protective Life In- 
surance Company was announced last 
week. The increase in capital is $400,- 
000. The new company also an- 
nounced the establishment of the net 
level premium reserve basis on the 
American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity with interest at 3%, and a new 
retirement income policy providing 
protection to age 60 or 65, with a life 
income thereafter. 


John Hancock Agency 
Leaders in New York 


Supervisers from John Hancock 
General Agencies throughout’ the 
East met for a two-day session, June 
25 and 26, at the New Yorker Hotel, 
New York. 

The first day’s meeting, which was 
devoted to the subject of Training, 
was opened by J. Harry Wood, man- 
ager of general agencies, with a talk 
in which he gave a resume of the 
history and philosophy of training, 
and described the background of the 
John Hancock training course and 
training plan. 

“One principle upon which we are 
operating,” said Mr. Wood, “is to be 
sure that whatever we suggest is not 
only practicable, but workable. The 
average training course for the new 
men today devotes 85 per cent of its 
time to imparting information and 
knowledge about life insurance, and 
perhaps 15 per cent of its time in 
training men to prospect, to make 
good sales, and to develop into good 
agents. I maintain that in the be- 
ginning these percentages should be 
reversed. There is a limit to what 
any one man can absorb in a given 
length of time. He will have plenty 
of time later to absorb information, 
but he must get off on the right foot 
in the beginning. He must learn how 
to make proper contacts, how to pre- 
sent the insurance idea effectively, 
and how to plan his work because 
if he doesn’t do these things well, he 
will not be able to remain in the 
business.” 

Mr. Wood was followed by Mr. 
Hans Clasen of the Agency Depart- 
ment of the John Hancock, who gave 
a talk on two phases of training. First, 
he discussed what is in the John Han- 
cock training course; and second, out- 
lined the part of the trainer in the 
training plan. 

Mr. Clasen went into detail as to 
the training schedule day by day. At 


the conclusion of his remarks, Harry 


Gardiner, General Agent at New York 
City, who has been with the Hancock 
for forty years, pointed out that the 
John Hancock is among the very few 
companies who not only have a train- 
ing course, but a training plan, and 
a definite schedule which provides a 
track which the general agent can 
follow. He also pointed out that the 
John Hancock has gone one step far- 
ther in providing an experienced man 
from the Agency Department to go 
into the agencies and help the gen- 
eral agent put the training plan into 
operation—in other words, to train 
the trainer. 

A summary of two of the conven- 
tion features is given on page 22. 
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Cecil J. North Appointed 


Metropolitan Vice Pres. 


Cecil J. North, formerly superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed a third vice-president of 
the company by the board of directors, 
according to an announcement by 
President Leroy A. Lincoln. Mr. 
North will have charge of the com- 
pany’s Division of Field Education and 
Sales Promotion, which is a part of 
the Division of Field Management un- 
der Vice-President Ernest H. Wilkes. 

Mr. North was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., and was brought to New York 
City by his parents, Cecil B. and 
Elizabeth Keating North, during his 
childhood. He was educated in New 
York City schools and Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which he received a 
B.A. degree in 1917. In that year, 
when the United States entered the 
World War, he attended the first 
Plattsburg training camp and won a 
commission. He served in France as 
captain in the 77th Field Artillery, 
Fourth Division, and was in all of the 
Division’s major engagements, includ- 
ing the Chateau Thierry offensive. 

On his discharge from active serv- 
ice, Mr. North returned to Harvard 
for a course in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration and com- 
pleted a 2-year course for an M.B.A. 
degree. 

He entered the service of the Met- 
ropolitan as an Agent in Brookline 
(Boston) District, on October 25, 1920. 
The time-control methods he had used 
at Harvard were adapted to his new 
work, and after two years he was 
promoted to be an Assistant Manager 
Later 


in Cambridge, Mass., District. 
he was transferred to Stamford, Conn., 
District in the same capacity. His 
record as Assistant Manager brought 
him promotion to Manager of Battle 
Creek, Mich., District on April 9, 1923. 





in changes mentioned above. 
Anthony E. Veith, Ralph D. Lowenstein and C. C. Covalt. 


THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
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Agency Changes By 
Mass. Mutual Life 


E. Leo 
Mattoon, Illinois, or the Massachu- 
setts Mutual since November, 1925, 


Smith, general agent at 


has been appointed general agent at 
Indianapolis to succeed Malcolm M. 
Moore, recently deceased. 

At Mattoon he will be succeeded as 
General Agent by Cyrus C. Covalt. 
Mr. Covalt entered the life insurance 
business on a full-time basis in Janu- 
ary, 1930, and in the following year 
was made a District Manager. In 
June, 1932, he joined the Mattoon 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
was appointed to supervisory duties 
in the agency in March, 1933. 

These two appointments together 
with those of Anthony E. Veith and 
Ralph D. Lowenstein at St. Louis, 
and E. W. Hughes at Chicago, com- 
plete a series of five Massachusetts 
Mutual field promotions in a fortnight. 


General agents of Massachusetts Mutual Life who figured 
Left to right—E. L. Smith, 


National Association 


On the Time Article 

In its issue of May 31, Time Maga- 
zine published an article, “Protection 
v. Investment” which the Board of 
Trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters believed to be 
misleading. 

Accordingly President Theodore M. 
Riehle was authorized by the board 
to address a letter to the Editors of 
Time conveying these feelings. 

Commenting on the letter of the Na- 
tional Association in their current 
issue, June 28, Time magazine stated: 

“Criticisms of life insurance pub- 
lished in Time, May 31, did not origi- 
nate with Time but, as indicated, wert 
summarized from the works of David 
Gilbert and James P. Sullivan, two of 
the life insurance business’ severest 
and most vociferous critics. Time has 
no ax sharpened against the great 
U. S. institution of life insurance; it 
insures itself against the death of its 
own executives. : 

“An able, lucid rebuttal to Gilbert & 
Sullivan was published in Life Insur- 
ance Speaks for Itself by M. Albert 
Linton, head of Provident Mutual Life 
and president of the Actuarial Society 
of America.—Ed.” 


Post Office Drive on 
Fake Insurers Begun 

The long-needed drive to end the 
depredations of fake life, accident 
and health and mutual benefit organ- 
izations which operate fraudulently 
through the mails has been started by 
Postmaster General Farley. 

Complaints reaching the Post Office 
Department indicate that there are 
approximately one hundred = such 
fraudulent enterprises now being op- 
erated throughout the country, with 
an unguessed additional number 


which so far have escaped specific 
complaint. A conservative estimate 
places the annual loss to the Amer- 
ican public at several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 
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NV erdict: 


“Facility of Payment” Clause 


HE reasons which prompt people 
Te procure life insurance or the 

purposes sought to be accomplished 
through life insurance policies are of 
no consequence to the companies issu- 
ing said policies, once a definite claim 
has arisen under the policy through 
the happening of the contingency 
therein specified. 

This circumstance is forcibly dem- 
onstrated in what are known as indus- 
trial policies containing facility of 
payment clauses. As this form of pol- 
icy is generally issued to persons of 
moderate means who are attempting 
thereby to accomplish a very definite 
object, it is incumbent upon the agent 
or solicitor of the company to see that 
these people fully understand both 
their rights and the company’s under 
said policy. Otherwise, when claims 
are presented, the action of the com- 
pany in passing thereon may be criti- 
cized, even though the company is 
acting strictly within the terms of the 
policy. 

Such were the circumstances dis- 
closed in Nolan v. The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, 139 
A. D. 166. In that case, the plaintiff, 
a woman in humble circumstances, 
had, in October, 1907, taken out an 
industrial policy on the life of a child 
named Josephine Curtin, which child 
the plaintiff, Nolan, had taken into 
her home in March, 1907, when the 
child was a little more than six years 
of age. The mother of the child was 
dead but her father was living. After 
leaving his child with the plaintiff, he 
disappeared and for a while the plain- 
tiff did not know his whereabouts. The 
plaintiff supported the child until the 
child’s death on October 22, 1909. The 
plaintiff paid the premiums out of her 
own pocket down to the date of death of 
Josephine Curtin. The amount payable 
under the policy, provided its terms 
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and conditions had ben fulfilled, was 
$120. 

Plaintiff presented a proof of claim 
but the company declined to pay. The 
Court, while characterizing the case as 
a hard one for the plaintiff and criti- 
cizing the defense of the company, 
held that the plaintiff could not re- 
cover. In so holding, the Court stated: 

“The rights of the parties are 
fixed by the terms of the contract. 

Under that the sum due in case of 

death is payable, not to plaintiff 
who, under the _ circumstances, 
might have had an insurable inter- 
est in the life of the child, but to 
‘the executors, administrators or 
assigns of the Insured,’ Josephine 
Curtin. Plaintiff is not one of the 
parties described. It may be that 
by reason of her payment of the 
premiums on the policy under the 
circumstances disclosed in this case, 


she would have an equitable lien 
upon the proceeds thereof * * *, 


but this is not such an action.” 

The Courts, thus, will not permit 
anyone other than those specifically 
named in the policy to recover thereon; 
neither will they permit the companies 
to avoid the policy or to satisfy their 
obligations thereunder by the payment 
of a lesser amount than stipulated in 
the policy to someone other than those 
named specifically as beneficiaries. 

This was the determination reached 
by the New York Court of Appeals in 
McCarthy v. Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 252 N. Y. 459. 
In that case, a policy had been issued 
by the defendant upon the life of Ed- 
ward A. McCarthy on October 14, 
1918, which policy contained among its 
provisions the following: 

“The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, immediately upon 
receipt of due proof of the death 
of the Insured during the continu- 
ance of this Policy, will pay at its 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey, 
the amount of insurance herein 
specified, to the executors or ad- 





ministrators of the Insured, unless 
payment be made under the pro- 
visions of the next succeeding para- 
graph. 

“Facility of Payment. It is under- 
stood and agreed that the said Com- 
pany may make any payment or 
grant any non-forfeiture provision 
provided for in this Policy to any 
relative by blood or connection by 
marriage of the Insured, or to any 
person appearing to said Company 
to be equitably entitled to the 
same by reason of having incurred 
expense on behalf of the Insured, 
for his or her burial, or, * * * for 
any other purpose, and the pro- 
duction by the Company of a re- 
ceipt signed by any or either of said 
persons or of other sufficient proof 
of such payment * * * to any or 
either of them shall be conclusive 
evidence that such payment or pro- 
vision has been made or granted 
to the person or persons entitled 
thereto, and that all claims under 
this Policy have been fully satis- 
fied.” 

The amount payable under the pol- 
icy was $392, and the premium was 
forty cents a week. The insured be- 
came sick and was unable to pay his 
premiums. Thereupon, he sent the 
policy to his sister, Mrs. Foley, who 
paid the premiums up until the time 
of the insured’s death on June 21, 1919. 
He was survived by a widow. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1920, the defendant paid to 
McCarthy’s sister, Catherine Foley, 
the sum of $275 by check upon the back 
of which was a printed form, “This 
check is in full payment of claim un- 
der policy or policies mentioned 
thereon.” 

The widow was appointed adminis- 
tratrix of Edward A. McCarthy, the 
insured, and as such, brought an ac- 
tion for the difference between the 
amount paid, $275, and the amount 
payable, $392. She had judgment 
which was affirmed by the Appellate 
Court. In reaching its decision, the 
Court considered the privileges af- 
forded the company under the “Fa- 
cility of Payment” clause, and its right 
to discharge its responsibility by the 
payment of a sum smaller than that 
provided for in the policy. The Court 
said as follows: 


“The company had the right 
under the above ‘Facility of Pay- 
ment’ clause, to pay the sister, but 
could they pay her less than the 
amount due, and escape liability 
for the balance? Why the com- 
pany paid $275 instead of $392 is 
not explained. Mrs. Foley testified 
that she was never told the reason 
and does not know. The agents for 
the company make no explanation. 
We have the bare fact that the com- 
pany, owing $392, with the permis- 
sion from the deceased to pay any 
relative, has paid to a sister $275 
by a check having on it the words, 
‘Paid in full.’ 

“In examining this question we 
must remember that the sister had 
no claim to be paid in full. She had 











no rights as against the company. 

* * * She could not sue on the 

policy for the $392. She might 

have had an equitable claim for the 
premiums paid, but could main- 
tain no action otherwise. The claim 
belonged to the executor or admin- 
istrator of McCarthy’s estate. The 
company agrees to pay to the exec- 
utors or the administrators of the 
insured unless payment be made 
under the ‘Facility of Payment’ 
clause. The claim belonged to the 
estate. It was a contingent claim, 
however, subject to the right or 
privilege of a company to pay any 
relative. This privilege, however, be- 
longed to the company and was not 

a right of the relative. If this were 

not so, which relative could sue on 

the claim? There might be twenty 
relatives, any one of which under 
this clause the company could pay. 

“The sister, therefore, had no 
claim to release and she could not 
receive as against those who had the 
claim less than full payment. Note 
the reading of the policy. The com- 
pany will pay the estate $392—the 
full amount—every dollar, unless 
it pays a relative. Taking a receipt 
from a relative, or paying ten cents 
on a dollar is not the payment ex- 
pressed in, or contemplated by the 
policy. Not only does the contract 
provide otherwise, but reasoned in- 
terpretation leads to this conclusion. 
What an opportunity would thus be 
afforded to get some distant rela- 
tive to take as payment in full a 
small part of the amount due! The 
company has not attempted to 
settle a disputed claim—even if it 
could do so—with a relative. There 
is no evidence of any dispute. We 
simply have the payment of a less 
amount than that stated in the 
policy after the premiums have 
been paid on an agreement to pay 
the full amount. The position of the 
company is unreasonable.” 

In so holding, the New York Court 
declined to follow the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
matter of Brennan v. Prudential In- 
surance Company, 170 Penn. St. 488. 
The Court indicated its general posi- 
tion with reference to industrial poli- 
cies and showed what it believed to be 
the proper method of settling disputed 
claims in the following language: 

“* * * With these industrial 
policies it would be an unwise rule 
which would permit settlement with 
relatives for less than face value. 

“If there be an honest dispute 
over the fulfillment of conditions 
or over liability for any cause, the 
safe course would be for the com- 
pany to settle with the administrator 
who can release the claim. Here, 
however, we have no such case, as 
there is no evidence of any settle- 
ment of a disputed claim even with 
the sister.” 


Moreover, the “Facility of Pay- 
ment” clause contained in a policy will 
not be permitted by the Courts to de- 
feat a claim to said policy where the 
acts and conduct of the persons inter- 
ested have definitely established cer- 
tain rights to the proceeds. This is the 


situation disclosed in Zahn v. Metro- was named. The Court stated that the 
politan Life Insurance Company, 250 section of the Welfare Law could not 
A. D. 231. defeat or destroy vested rights and 
The insured was a man of limited found that the request signed by the 
earning capacity. He lived for a con- insured that the plaintiff be made ben- 
siderable portion of the time with the eficiary not alone indicated his elec- 
family of the plaintiff who was his tion but was tantamount to an assign- 
friend and, to a certain extent, pro- ment of the policy. 
vided for his support. The insured Judgment for the plaintiff was af- 
had no known relatives or property. firmed. The Court stated as follows: 
Defendant’s agent solicited the “While it may be that in general 
plaintiff who took out policies on the one of the members of a class 
life of the insured for the purpose of named in the ‘facility of payment’ 


- re ‘s clause of such a policy has no 

paying for his burial. _The agent claim against the company and no 

agreed at that time that if the plain- right to sue on the policy solely 

tiff paid the premiums and retained by reason of being a member of the 
= ° , * * - 2 

the policies, the amount would be paid class *, such right may be ac- 


* ars api . quired in the course of dealing with 
to her on the death of the insured. She the insured and the company by 


paid the initial premium and _ ail agreement, by assignment or elec- 
others. The policies contained a “Fa- tion of the insured of his beneficiary 
cility of Payment” clause. Subse- recognized expressly or impliedly 


by the company, and by payment of 


quently, the insured signed a request . : 
premiums under circumstances 


on the company form that the plaintiff which make the claimant ‘equitably 
be made the beneficiary. entitled’ to receive payment of the 
After the insured had died in a hos- amount of the policy or a definite 


pital, plaintiff attempted to provide for Se an aga omye nd 
his burial. The defendant did not pay of a beneficiary ‘equitably entitled 
promptly and the insured was buried to the same,’ it must act in accord 
at the expense of the City. Plaintiff with equitable principles and not 

; : sly * * 

thereupon made her claim, and the od . 
company, with knowledge of the facts, f — es. made by “¢ = 
. is PN nt endant in this case was not justi- 
paid the amount due on the policies to Bod eater the fests tans Gielen: 


the Welfare Department of the City, The rights of the plaintiff had be- 
basing its action upon what were al- come reasonably well fixed before 
leged to be appropriate provisions of those of the welfare officials arose. 
the Public Welfaze Law There would have been no insur- 


3 ance if plaintiff had not paid the 
The germane section of that law a P 

sitet premiums under the agreement 
granted a preferred claim in the case that payment would be made to her. 
where the estate of the insured was Her rights are superior, and should 
named as beneficiary or no beneficiary have been recognized.” 
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How Woman Salesman 
Closes Cases 


In the lead article of this issue, 
Laura D. Rosen, of the Englesman 
Agency, Penn Mutual, gives some- 
thing of her sales philosophy. In the 
following items she presents an out- 
line of her actual working methods— 
methods which have made her one of 
the city’s outstanding women pro- 
ducers: 

Much business results concretely 
but the sale is definitely made by in- 
direct selling. In this case I say “Let 
me tell you about this woman how she 
did this or let me tell you a story. I 
have learned that people to do business 
with some one whom they think is 
successful. Even though it seemed 
hard to do I have learned to toot my 
own horn—not blow, toot it, and then I 
tell them two actual stories that seem 
to work. 

First story—One night at midnight 
a friend of mine ’phoned and told me 
to come across the street to the Plaza 
Hotel, to meet a friend of her’s whom 
she thought was interested in an an- 
nuity. I, of course, went right over 
and found a Cuban woman who didn’t 
understand English very well. She 
said “What is an annuity?” I an- 
swered “An Annuity works like this— 
You have a grandmother in Phila- 
delphia, her name is Mrs. Penn Mutual, 
you send her a check for $100 a month, 
from now until you are 55 years old, 
and then your grandmother sends you 
a check for $200 a month for the rest 
of your life.” “I want such an an- 
nuity” said she. When I reached home 
at three o’clock in the morning, I had 
an application and a check for $1,200. 


* * * 


Motivated by Graphic 
Examples 


Second Story—On entering a room 
with a friend she said “This is Laura 
Rosen, you must all meet her, she will 
keep us out of the poorhouse, when we 
are 60.” One woman said “How” and 
my friend said “Through life insur- 
ance and annuities.” “Well,” said 
the first woman, “for three years I 
have been looking for someone who 
can explain it so that I can really 
understand it; would you mind meet- 
ing me for lunch and explaining it to 
me?” Well, of course that was manna 
from Heaven. I met her the follow- 
ing day and qualified her for $250 
a year and made an appointment for 
an examination at my office. While 
we were working on the application 
I said to her “Do you know the dif- 
ference between an elderly lady and 
an old woman?’’ “No,” said she. 
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-Prospecting 


“Well,” I said the difference is IN- 
COME. For example— 

Let us take the Bergdorf Goodman 
Shop—a limousine drives up with an 
elderly lady. The doorman runs to 
help her out and as she walks through 
the store she receives a great deal of 
attention and each one will say what 
a charming elderly lady. 

At the same time, walking down the 
street we find another woman, same 
age, born to the same type of family, 
the same education and background 
but not so successful in her invest- 
ments. She was selling gardenias. She 
stops at the Bergdorf Goodman Shop, 
the same doorman walks up to her 
and says “Run along old woman, run 
along.” What is the difference there? 
INCOME. My friend said “You had 
better just double the $250—make it 
$500.” 


Showing Signs of Real 
Interest 


After this story they begin asking 
personal questions. Can it be done by 
paying by the month. What is the 
least amount and when I tell them as 
little as $10 a month they say, oh well, 
I can do much better than that. Now 
what will happen if I do so and so— 
then we are off. 








Two Simple, Effective 
Sales Ideas 


Have a method whereby each policy- 
holder comes to your attention one year 
from the day you sold him. If he bought 
in May, there is good reason to see him 
in May a year later, regardless of when 
his age changes. It is just good business 
to follow up in an orderly way—and | 
have found many who will adopt the 
suggestion to use the first dividend to 
buy additional coverage. If he bought 
ten thousand Ordinary Life, the present 
first annual dividend makes it possible 
for him to increase his coverage twenty 
per cent, or around two thousand dollars. 

Be sure you have some system of fol- 
lowing up every completed case within 
the ninety-day limit so additional insur- 
ance can be secured on the same exam- 
ination. | have found this method help- 
ful: 

Whenever an application goes to the 
home office my secretary makes out a 
plain three by five card on which appears 
the man's name and the date of his ex- 
amination. This card is filed sixty days 
ahead. Then, when it comes to my at- 
tention, | have a grace period of thirty 
days in which to follow it up.—Richard J. 
Katz 








The next surprising problem in 
many cases is “Well I don’t want my 
husband to know” or some women will 
say “I will speak to my husband about 
this” and I have learned by experi- 
ence to anticipate this. I say to them 
“It seems so strange that in so many 
cases husbands don’t like their wives 
to build up any source of indepen- 
dence. They like the wife to feel that 
they will do the perfect job and then 
I say to them “In many cases all the 
correspondence, from the Penn Mu- 
tual, addressed to them in care of me 
is sent to my office to be taken care 
of, but so many women have that par- 
ticular problem to meet but still they 
do want this added security. You 
would be surprised to know the per- 
centage of cases that are handled 
that way.” 


* * * 


Gaining Attention of the 
Business Woman 


In calling on business women their 
usual answer is “I am so sorry but 
I am so busy I just can’t take the time 
to go into this.” I say to them “Well 
I expected that answer, that is just 
the answer I usually get. I find that 
business women are such conscientious 
workers and so interested in their 
employer’s welfare they just don’t take 
time to think about themselves. Now 
let you and I sit down and talk about 
you.” 

Well this usually works. Somehow 
or other people do like to be the center 
of conversation and this is probably 
the reason why so many go to fortune 
tellers or doctors. They like to be the 
topic of conversation for awhile and in 
many cases I have found that I can 
really arouse their interest with just 
that statement. 

In trying to qualify them they will 
say “I know it is a good idea but I 
just can’t do anything about it, I 
haven’t got the money.” “Well,” I 
say, “How long have you been in the 
business”? “10 years.” “How much 
have you earned a year”? In some 
cases $5,000, in other cases $50,000, 
have gone through their hands within 
the last ten years. 

“If you wanted $2,000 tomorrow, 
could you lay your hands on it? I 
know you have a mink coat, sables, 
apartments, cars, stocks, building and 
loan, but if you wanted $2,000, could 
you get it’? 

Invariably the answer is no. 


enamel. 


and Selling. 


“Well then if that is the picture the 
last ten years represent and the next 
ten years the same then what? Re- 
member you have to steal it from your- 
self in order to have it for yourself.” 

In speaking to a woman, up to the 
age of 39, I always speak of income 
at age 55. I find if you speak of in- 
come at age 60 it seems so remote they 
become antagonistic and you have a 
handicap to start with. 


» * * 


Personal Touch Necessary 
to Leadership 


Ralph Hoyer, John Hancock, general 
agent at Columbus, Ohio, speaking on 
the subject of old organization at last 
week’s annual convention at the Hotel 
New Yorker, in New York, said, 
“When a man once becomes a mem- 
ber of our organization, I like to see 
him a fixture just as soon as possible. 
After you have put a man through 
training, don’t forget him. No matter 
how well trained he is, he is human 
like all of us, and likes attention. The 
manager who keeps in touch with his 
men, and by that I mean personal 
touch, has the secret of leadership. 
My agents are scattered all over the 
state, and it is a real job to keep close 
to men when you can’t rub elbows with 
them. You have to have a medium 
of contact. I make it my business to 
‘phone my agents regularly. 

“When a man does a good job, he 
likes to know he is appreciated. I 
invited one of my men, who wrote 
$60,000, to come to the office at my 
expense and have lunch with me. That 
was the greatest stimulation he could 
have had—to be taken around and 
introduced to men in the office as a 
coming leader in production. He made 
the ‘350 Club’ last year. 

“My agency is no app-a-week or- 
ganization,” said Mr. Hoyer. “Three 
apps a week is the goal. I find out 
what reason every man has for want- 
ing to be a success—and I know them 
all well enough personally so that I 
can find out—and I keep him excited 
over getting there. I tell a man that 
he is the best salesman in town because 
I know he is, and I want him to know 
I know it. Making him believe it is 
half the battle of building him into 
a leader. Every man who is worth 
his salt has enough good qualities to 
make him stand out in a crowd. De- 
velop those qualities and you will have 
an agency force to be proud of.” 








Avoid Talking Price But 
Have Answer Ready 


"Price is something to avoid mention- 
ing early in a solicitation,” says the Boston 
an Old Colony Accelerator. “It is not 
all important. When you buy something 
—a suit, for example—you look for wear 
and style. The same thing applies to 
insurance. When a prospect buys insur- 
ance, he is buying dependability and 
security first. Price is never the first con- 
sideration, but it is always the second. 
When a price seems too high to a pros- 
pect, justify that price calmly so as to 
give the impression that, for what one 
receives, the price is fair. You can do 
this by giving the reason for the cost— 
frequency of losses, etc.” 








Never Run Out of 
Raw Material 


Just as every business must deal with 
raw materials, so must the life insur- 
ance salesman, declared Richard J. 
Katz, Rochester representative of the 
Masachusetts Mutual Life, at that 
company’s recent agency convention at 
Chicago. In life insurance, he said, the 
raw materials are the prospects and 
the finished product, of course, the 
sale. His strongest advice was: “Never 
run out of raw material.” 

In working with the first raw ma- 
terial, namely prospects, it is, Mr. 
Katz said, taken for granted that we 
will organize our prospecting method 
—set up the most efficient card system 
in order to eliminate the undesirables, 
to cut down waste, and to know quickly 
and easily whom we should see. At all 
times we want to strive to cut down 
lost* motion and concentrate on the 
prospects of a type who will bid fair 
to yield the best results. We must 
avoid that futile game, “Solitaire,” 
which, no doubt, was the brain child 
of some insurance man. It is, of 
course, acknowleged that we must 
select as prospects people with good 
buying power, men who have a sense 
of responsibility, who are anxious to 
go ahead, who have ambition and who 
are thoughtful of others. 

Elaborating on this idea, the speak- 
er said: 

As to the best methods of securing 
prospects, I firmly believe that any 
method, if worked, is good. All of us 
are familiar with the many sources 
from which prospects can be obtained. 
After all, prospecting is only a matter 
of exposing oneself to people and using 
one’s imagination to the maximum de- 
gree. This practice—using imagina- 
tion—in decily business contacts, and 


in social activities, should bring forth 
a multitude of good prospects. 

In addition to this, we should have 
other people working for us—close 
friends, perhaps our wives and rela- 
tives who are constantly bringing to 
our attention the names of newcomers 
to town, or someone who has recently 
had a promotion, or one whose respon- 
sibilities have increased. I have three 
or four of these prospects whom I refer 
to as my non-commission agents. These 
three or four individuals are constant- 
ly giving me tips, and in many in- 
stances, are planting the seed in ad- 
vance of my first contact. And I might 
say that I am kept pretty busy through 
this one source alone. 

* * * 


Two Practical Prospecting 


Ideas 


Two of the always practical Ralph 
Engelsman’s prospecting ideas re- 
cently were printed in the Penn 
Mutual “News Letter.” The latter of 
the following also was used in his 
book on prospecting, published last 
year: 

Question: What do you do when a 
secretary asks you what you want to 
see Mr. Smith about? 

Mr. Engelsman: “I want to see Mr. 
Smith about life insurance, and I 
would appreciate it if you would take 
my card in to him or tell him that I 
am here.” 

She does this, and often comes back 
with the card and a message saying 
that Mr. Smith is not interested. 
Then I smile, take a piece of paper 
and write this:— 

“Mr. Smith, I’d like to exchange 
ideas with you for five minutes, and 
if I tell you what other insurance men 
have told you, I’ll leave. That’s fair, 
isn’t it?” 

I hand this note to the secretary, 
and smilingly say, “Now would you 
take this message in to him again, 
please?” 

I usually get in to see the man be- 
cause he is used to sending back your 
card, but he is not used to receiving 
an answer in return. 

The second question was “How to 
get new names from clients,” or words 
to that effect, and Mr. Engelsman 
suggested the “most promising young 
men” idea. He recommends that the 
egent carry a note book with the 
words “Promising Young Men of 
Blank City” written across the cover 
and that he go to leading business 
men and ask them to give him the 
names of one or more young men who 
are, in his opinion, destined to be- 
come successful in their business or 
profession. The approach to such 
young men is smoothed out consider- 
ably when the egent is able to say to 
them that so-and-so has picked you 
out as one of the most promising of 
the city’s young men. 
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ATLANTIC LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


qr of the contracts featured by this company is their Retirement In- 
come Endowment policy issued on the non-participating plan to 
mature at ages 55, 60 and 65. This form of endowment provides a 
monthly income of $10 or more commencing on the insured's attaining a 
specified age, or a cash sum payable at death before that age. 


The sum is payable for the lifetime of the insured, but if he dies after 
the maturity date and before receiving 120 payments, the monthly income 
will be continued until the total of 120 payments shall have been made 
or the value may be commuted. The amount of insurance before the 
maturity age, for $10 of monthly income, is $1,000 until the cash value 
exceeds that amount, after which time the death benefit is the cash 
value at the end of the current contract year. The guaranteed payments 
after the first will be increased by such interest dividends as may be 
declared by the Board of Directors. 

Additional protection may be provided at low cost by adding a family 
income or family maintenance rider to the contract at time of issue. It 
may also be issued with premium waiver or double indemnity benefits with 
male limit of $100,000 on disability, $25,000 D.|. and female $50,000 
disability, $25,000 D.!. The minimum amount issued is $1,000. The 
maximum is $100,000. The maximum retained by the company is $25,000. 
It is issued at ages 15 to ten years before maturity date. The rates are 
tabulated for male lives; for female lives premiums (without Disability 
Benefit) and cash values are the same as for males, but the amount of 
annuity will be smaller than that allowed under Option |, viz: at age 55, 
$9.27; at age 60, $9.22, and at age 65, $9.21. 

At maturity the settlement options given below are available for each 
$1,000 of initial amount of insurance. Satisfactory evidence of insurability 





Reteniee Gh BGs cc ccccecvccsces 55 
Option 1—Monthly Inc. ..... $10 
Option 2—Cash Value .. 1,658 
Option 3—Cash and ..... owen 7i3 


Paid-Up Ins. ...... 1,658 
P. U. Ins. Only.. - 2,929 


- 


Option 





is required at maturity if the Insured elects either Option 3 or 4. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS—RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT 


CONTRACTS RESERVE ON 3% BASIS 


Male — 

60 65 

$10 $10 
1,497 1,348 

559 and 420 and 
1,497 Ins. 1,348 Ins. 
2.328 1,959 








North American Life Makes 
Revision of Premium Rates 

The North American Life has re- 
vised its premium rates and settle- 
ment options effective July 1. The 
new rates per thousand for the more 
popular forms at quinquennial ages 
are: 


*Ord. +Life 
End. 20 Yr. Life Doub. Exp. 
Age at85 20p. End. Pref. Prot. Term 
$ z $ 3 3 
15 ... 18.18 20.64 42.67 12.58 22.12 9.37 
20 ... 14.69 22.46 42.82 13.94 23.98 10.28 
25 ... 16.59 24.63 43.04 15.68 26.24 11.32 
30 ... 19.05 27.27 43.43 17.91 29.10 12.95 
35 ... 22.28 30.51 44.15 20.81 32.72 15.02 
40 ... 26.61 34.55 45.52 24.96 37.33 18.36 
45 ... 32.46 39.76 47.85 30.56 43.14 22.51 
50 ... 40.23 46.68 51.84 38.08 49.86 28.13 
55 ... 50.76 55.73 58.46 48.10 Pra 
60 ... 65.47 68.01 69.22 62.05 ; 
65 ... 86.48 85.63 .... oun 


* Minimum amount issued $2,500. 
¢ $2,000 to age 60—$1,000 thereafter. 


Biggest June Since °31 
Sales records of six years were 
smashed by the Bankers Life Company 
with a June production of over $7,000,- 
000 in honor of President Gerard S. 
Nollen’s twenty-fifth anniversary with 
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the Bankers Life. The June total of 
new paid-for business was $7,489,000, 
which was the biggest June production 
since 1931, and a gain of 28 per cent 
over June, 1936. 


Convention Examination 


A convention examination has been 
completed on the Lutheran Brother- 
hood of Minneapolis, Minn., as of 
March, 1937, and the final approved 
report is expected to be released 
shortly. The States of Minnesota, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Kan- 
sas and Iowa participated. Assets of 
the Lutheran Brotherhood on May 31, 
1937 stool at $6,739,495 and the com- 
pany, which is on the 3 per cent full 
legal reserve basis, now has over 
$58,000,000 of life insurance in force. 
Gain of life insurance on adult risks 
this year so far amounts to $1,692,000. 
Production is under the direction of 
Sales Manager N. K. Neprud with 
W. S. Fisher as assistant sales man- 
ager. 


4 


New Single Premium Plan 
for Home Owners Protection 


President Philip A. Damon of the 
Massachusetts Cooperative Bank 
League announced a new form of 
protection for home owners, life in- 
surance automatically covering the 
unpaid portion of a mortgage, which 
will be written by four Massachusetts 
life insurance companies under plans 
worked out in extended negotiations 
and representatives of 213 coopera- 
tive banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

The policy will be written to the 
agents of the four life insurance com- 
panies making the new “Home 
Owners’ Protection Plan” available, 
namely: The Berkshire Life, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life and the New England 
Mutual Life. 

The policy will be issued for the 
same amount and for the same term 
of years as a mortgage. An unusually 
low rate is made possible by the fact 
that it is paid for in a single pre- 
mium and that the face value dimin- 
ishes at the same scheduled rate at 
which the home owners monthly pay- 
ment reduces the mortgage. 

Any applicant for a new mortgage 
loan or those who have mortgages 
now in force with the cooperative 
banks may secure these policies in the 
regular manner from any of the four 
companies. The plan contemplates 
that the cooperative banks will add 
the amount of the premium to be col- 
lected to the mortgage loan to be re- 
paid in monthly instalments. 

The cost of the mortgage insurance 
is indicated by tables that show that 
to a man age 30 insuring the full pay- 
ment of a 16-year mortgage the total 
cost of the life insurance will be 
$70.21 per $1,000; at age 40 the cost 
will be $88.41 per $1,000. 

If the term of the mortgage is re- 
duced to the traditional 13-year period 
of the cooperative bank mortgage the 
total cost of the insurence will be 
$57.67 at age 30, and $71.01 at age 40. 
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CORRECTION 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N the June [0th issue of The Spectator the dividend schedule of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was quoted as representing a reduction for the scale in effect in 1936. 
This statement was erroneous. The 1937 dividend schedule is a continua- 
tion of the scale in effect during 1936. 
1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Dividends at co - Age at Issue—————— —_ 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 








Premium ..... ........$20.05 $22.73 $26.24 $30.91 $37.22 $45.95 $58.03 $75.05 
l ° 2.99 3.00 3.04 3.10 3.17 3.26 3.40 3.58 
2 3.07 3.09 3.14 3.22 3.31 3.45 3.63 3.87 
, 3.16 3.19 3.26 3.36 3.46 3.63 3.85 4.15 
1 3.23 3.29 3.36 3.49 3.61 3.82 4.07 4.42 
° Se eee 3.33 3.39 3.48 3.61 3.78 4.00 4.30 4.71 
Penn Mutual Revised Rate Total dividends 10 years. 33.68 34.34 35.38 36.84 38.54 40.96 44.17 48.45 
. a lotal dividends 20 years. 76.26 78.86 82.42 87.20 92.85 100.68 110.84 124.69 
Book and Annuity Options TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
-. 4 oy os Dividends at — Age at Issue—- -— 
The Penn Mutual Life, I hiladel- End of Year 95 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
phia, Pa., announces that recent in- Premium ...... . $29.15 $31. 99 $35.48 $39.86 $45. me $53.11 $63.46 $78.10 
aetientions af t tality ; 1 3.08 3.10 3.14 3.18 3.26 3.34 3.46 3.62 
vestigations o the morta ity among 2 3.19 3.23 3.29 3.34 oa 3.56 3.70 3.92 
annuitants under the settlement op- : a a ~ a a 3. ~ aa a 
7 4 . " re : 3.42 3.48 3.06 3.67 3.8 3.94 ° . 
tions involving life contingencies 5 Ras . $54 8.62 38.72 8.82 3.98 4.18 4.44 4.79 
tdi Bane i = . . Total dividends 10 years. 36.11 36.92 37.95 39.15 40.90 42.96 45.65 49.38 
have necessitated the adoption of a Total dividends 20 years. 85.20 88.14 91.77 96.00 101.70 108.46 117.11 128.85 
new basis for their Options B, C, F, TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
FR and G, the last three options being Dividends at = Age at Issue cr 
pi Sai ; : ‘ End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
available as heretofore in the form of Premium $47.53 $48.33 $49.50 $51.31 $54.26 $59.14 $67.04 $79.66 
a rider. »> new basis will also : ; 1 3.29 3.82 3.32 3.34 3.36 3.41 3.50 3.65 
a rider. The new ren will also apply 2 3.47 3.49 3.51 3.53 3.57 3.63 3.75 3.94 
to the Optional Deferred Income con- 3 3.66 3.68 3.71 3.73 3.78 3.86 4.01 4.24 
Rerghh 3 arg ae aie 4 . 3.84 3.87 3.90 3.94 400 4.10 4.27 4.55 
tract which is still issued on the an- 5 Ps Re s 4.04 4.06 4.09 4.14 4.21 4.34 4.53 4.84 
nual premium plan, and in both cases Total dividends 10 years. 41.43 41.77 42.11 42.63 43.42 44.64 46.72 49.91 
- ra Total dividends 20 years.104.37 105.42 106.70 108.49 111.13 115.10 121.53 131.18 
the effective date of the change will oy cage 
be Jule 1. 108%. Om the basis of o Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left with the company to 
it f weuniun h ry ate 3 purchase paid-up additions an Ordinary Life Policy becomes paid-up in 
unit of premium, the cash values 30 years at age 25, 28 years at age 35, 27 years at age 45 and 24 years 
death benefits and dividends under the at age 55. 
Optional Deferred Income will remain Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 43 
the same, but the income return at years at age 25, 38 years at age 35, 33 years at age 45 and 26 years 
maturity will be slightly lower, as will at age 55. 





also be the case with the income op- 
tions above mentioned. However, the 


company’s position will be soundly that now shown in the Rate Book for Minnesota Mutual Life 
competitive. other ages. ’ z 
Regulations (4) Dividend information based on Annuity Rates 
. . ; ‘ the dividend scale effective July 1, The Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
The following regulations will gov- 1937, including among other things surance Company announces revised 
ern the application of the above new figures for dividend accumula- : e's “— ram, % . 
changes to new and old policies: tions, Optional Deferred Income divi- annuity rates effective July 1. The 
dends, instalment dividends and Op- new rates provide less liberal yields 


(1) The new settlement options 


and Optional Deferred Income rates tion E tables. than the rates effective prior to July 1 
will apply to all cases where either the (5) Revised Father and Son rates and yet they are a few cents more 
medical bee a peer or the applica- on the Ordinary Life and Retirement favorable than those used by a group 
t Ss é > Ss Ss + ~J 7 > 2 ¢ 55 ,! 2 = a a 
oaT is dated subsequent to June 30, Income at 65, Male, plans and addi of more than twenty leading com- 
937. ; caer tional rates on the Twenty Payment , os f , 
(2) New Settlement Options F, FR Life and Twenty Year Endowment panies. The revised rates for quin- 
and G will be attached to existing plans, the Child’s Protection Agree- quennial ages are as follows: 


policies where the request is made 


spt ment now being available on all four 
July 1, 1937, or thereafter. — —— : 


PURCHASED BY $1,000 SINGLE PREMIUM 


: plans. 

The above changes have necessi- Age a Cash 
tated a revision of the Rate Book Last Life Refund Refund 
; P . > - = Birthday Annuities Annuities Annuities 
which will also be effective July 1, Continental American 2 Ann, Mo. Ann, Mo. Ann. Mo. 
1937, ° i 2 £ Pay. Pay. Pay. Pay. Pay. Pay. 
The revised Rate Book will also in- Retains Dividend Scale sc $ . § 294.5 
sui _ : : 20 : $9.73 3.25 38.24 3.13 37.83 3.10 
clude among other changes dividend The Continental American Life of ~ — 7: = oa oe a ais ag ao 
information based on the July 1, Wilmington, Del., will continue to use 30 34 43.93 3.58 41.73 3.41 41.19 3.37 
37 ; . . . 35 39 46.84 3.82 44.03 3.50 43.39 3.54 
1937, scale, and is a summary of all the scale effective during the first six ae 4h BE Gan 8 Bae nee 28 
the Rate Book changes: months of this year for the remain- os 55.22 = ao re 74 a 
+i , . pron 50 54 61.27 4.96 54. 42 53. . 
(1) New Figures for Settlement ing S1x months of 1937. The present 55 659 69.17 5.58 59.61 4.88 57.81 4.68 
Options B, C, F, FR and G. dividend schedule was adopted in 1935 60 64 79,59 6.38 66.01 5.33 63.56 5.14 
(2) Optional Deferred Income rates . 65 69 93.51 7.45 73.99 5.95 70.61 5.69 
th basi to illustrate the new 3 per cent pol- 70 74 112.88 8.88 88.98 6.72 79.25 6.36 
Fe ee ee icies issued by th ny on and 75 79 188.27 10.79 96.58 7.68 89.84 7.17 
(3) Information for ages ten to icles issued by the company 80 84 174.31 18.38 112.35 8.87 102.66 8.15 
fourteen inclusive, corresponding to after Jan. 1 of that year. 85 225.17 16.90 182.17 10.35 117.67 9.27 
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Underwriting 


Underwriter Helpful in 
Completing Estates 


One of the most fundamental helps 
in selling anything, and particularly 
in selling life insurance, is third party 
influence, says Paul W. Cook, C. L. 
U., of the A. A. Drew (Mutual Bene- 
fit Life) agency in Chicago. The aver- 
age prospect resists buying anything 
if he even suspects that the sales- 
man’s primary motive is to make a 
sale and a commission. That reac- 
tion, continues Mr. Cook, is not re- 
served exclusively for insurance men. 
Attorneys and trust officers meet the 
same reaction. 

As an independent, however, the 
life insurance underwriter can suggest 
that a man should have a will and 
a trust under modern conditions, and 
that it means nothing financially to 
the isurance man who is suggesting 
it but that it merely completes the 
estate plan. When the trust man and 
the attorney work out the estate an- 
alysis and in that analysis the need for 
additional insurance becomes appar- 
ent, the prospect has the need pointed 
out to him and the purchase of the 
insurance follows as a normal pro- 
cedure. 

It is very important for the life 
underwriter, trust man and attorney, 
and occasionally even the investment 
counsel, to take a broad view of each 
other’s business; and to realize that 
the service of each in a coordinated 
way is necessary in rounding out an 
estate plan for their mutual client. 

This cooperation between three im- 
portant organizers of an estate plan 
assures all three of an ethical and 
constructive share in building secur- 
ity for the client. 


Production 


Frequency of Applications 
Important 


The frequency of applications is the 
all important thing in the successful 
writing of a large annual volume of 
new life insurance, Grant Taggart of 
Cowley, Wyoming, agent for the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, who an- 
nually writes upwards of $1,000,000 
worth of life insurance in a town of 
only about 800 population, told mem- 
bers of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis in an after-dinner 
speech at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on 
June 17. 

Mr. Taggart, who is chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table of the 
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Departmental 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was lured to life insurance 
from the beet fields where he was be- 
ing paid $1.50 per day some twenty 
years ago. Since that time he has 
written some $14,000,000 of paid-for 
business on 4000 lives. He wrote more 
than $1,000,000 annually for four years 
and has a record of consistent weekly 
production for more than six years. He 
writes on an average of 200 lives per 
year. 





Grant Taggart 


Hard work is the secret of success 
in life insurance, or any other line of 
business, said Mr. Taggart, stressing 
that the best in a man is never 
brought out until he meets with ad- 
verse conditions. 

Touching on the néed for frequency 
of applications he said that most of 
the members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table are men who write many 
people rather than just a few large 
cases each year. And in this connec- 
tion he said that if the life under- 
writer will just take the cases as they 
come to him he will eventually get his 
share of large applications. The in- 
centive to get ahead is a powerful 
thing if one will put it into practice, 
he commented, emphasizing that it is 
not necessary to know all there is to 
be known about life insurance in order 
to sell it successfully. Incidentally, 
the majority of the members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table never 
went to college. 

The three keys to successful selling 
are, he said, hard work, cultivation of 
contacts, and taking advantage of 
opportunities. 


Legal 


Michigan Bill Provides 
Broad Exemptions 


What is said to be the broadest bill 
of its kind, passed recently by the 
Michigan legislature, provides for an 
extremely generous line of exemp- 
tions of life insurance benefits from 
creditor claims. Every form of life 
insurance benefit is taken out of the 
reach of garnishment, attachment or 
other process brought by creditors of 
the assured. Even annuities are made 
exempt. 

It was pointed out by Senator 
George Weadock, chairman of the 
Michigan Senate Insurance Commit- 
tee, during consideration of the bill, 
that persons having large indebted- 
ness, together with sizable resources, 
might invest all of the latter in an- 
nuity contracts, thus defrauding their 
creditors. In spite of this argument, 
however, the Senate approved the bill 
unamended. 

Representative George Watson, 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, who sponsored the bill, 
said that he had encountered during 
his law practice a number of instances 
of apparent discrimination in which 
certain types of benefits could be tied 
up by creditors, while others went to 
the beneficiaries intact. This situa- 
tion, he felt, was unfair, because in- 
surance policy proceeds should be 
preserved wholly for beneficiaries, no 
matter what the claims against an in- 
sured or his estate. 

The bill is regarded with a great 
deal of interest, not only by Michi- 
gan underwriters but those outside 
that state, and if Governor Murphy 
signs it an added impetus will be 
given the business in view of the 
broad exemptions contained therein. 


Administration 


Life Insurance Benefits 
All America 


“Ultimately life insurance under- 
writes the entire United States,” 
said Claris Adams, president of the 
Ohio State Life, in a recent talk 
before the Chicago Life Underwriters 
Assn. The ultimate beneficiary of 
life insurance is all America. The 
last 40 years might as well be called 
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Digest 


the life insurance age as the machine 
age, for the institution has become 
one of the great social and economic 
factors. Only in the united States 
has the gospel of protection for the 
average household been pushed so 
zealously and vitalized by a host of 
agents who dedicated their lives to 
this work. 

It would be impossible to visualize 
business and industry operating with- 
out benefit of life insurance money, 
said Mr. Adams. Life insurance pro- 
vides a vast fund normally and nat- 
urally behind the basic business en- 
terprises of the nation. Every dol- 
lar is put up against future contin- 
gencies. 

Life insurance cannot be measured 
by the annual statement figures, com- 
mented President Adams. “Every 
man who leaves money,” he contin- 
ued, “commends the principle of cap- 
ital and free initiative to his de- 
scendants. Life insurance embodies 
principles of free enterprise and de- 
mocracy and is the greatest enter- 
prise ever created to maintain the 
independence of those who otherwise 
would be enslaved.” 

Since the 
pointed out, the life insurance institu- 
tion has paid out more than $20,000,- 
000,000, or equivalent credit, to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries, or more 
than the government spent in all its 
relief and “pump-priming” experi- 
ments. 

In spite of the depression difficul- 
ties, however, the American people 
paid in more during the depression 
than ever beofre in a similar period, 
and assets of the institution in- 
creased $7,500,000,000. 


depression started, he 


Lincoln National Holds 
Regional Meeting 


A novel program, in that there were 
no set speeches, marked last week’s 
regional convention in Atlantic City 
of the Lincoln National Life. Chair- 
man for the first of the three-day 
sessions was A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies, and the 
proceedings over which he presided 
were in the nature of a clinic with 
fifteen speakers discussing some form 
of prospecting. On the second day 
the discussions were based on the 
company’s salary continuance plan, 
while the concluding day’s session 
was a round-table conference. 

In a brief resumé of company 


methods and accomplishments Mr. 
Dern touched on several points of 
outstanding interest. In discussing 
the company’s national advertising, 
he said that the ranks of the artists 
who are doing illustrations for the 
company have had a new and famous 
recruit, Leyendecker, who has done 
a number of cover drawings for the 
Saturday evening Post. A painting 
by Leyendecker, showing a child pre- 
senting a bouquet of flowers to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and which will be re- 
produced in Lincoln National public- 
ity, was exhibited to the convention. 

In discussing interest rates, Mr. 
Dern said: 

“The problem of finding suitable 
investments with which all life in- 
surance companies, as well as ours, 
are faced continues to be one of the 
major problems of the business, 
although steadily increasing taxes are 
adding their burden to low interest 
yields as a strain on the premiums 
we can charge. I am reluctant to 
say that we can see no immediate 
relief and the necessity of an increase 


in rates still faces us.’ 


Management 


John Hancock Supervisors 
In Annual Meeting 


Opening the second day’s session 
of last week’s annual meeting of John 
Hancock supervisors, in New York, 
with a talk on Recruiting, J. Harry 
Wood, manager of general agencies, 
said: “It is useless to attempt to re- 
cruit new men if all your experienced 
men are failures. You must start by 
rebuilding the old organization. It is 
easy to recruit new men if your ex- 
perienced men are making a living. 
Many things in the insurance busi- 
ness are remarkable because of the 
lag of time between a happening and 
a result. For example, the lag in re- 
cruiting for a couple of years may 
not affect the agency’s production. As 
a matter of fact, the production may 
even go up, especially if the generai 
agent has put so little time into re- 
cruiting that he has had more time 
for personal production. New organ- 
ization is the life blood of the busi- 
ness. Unless we get new orgéniza- 
tion, agencies will decline because of 
death and disability and termination 
of service, and for other reasons.” 

Mr. Wood introduced John H. Jam- 


ieson, Director of the Managers’ 
School of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, who gave an inter- 
esting and analytical talk on the sub- 
ject of Recruiting. 

Mr. Jamieson has given the name 
of “Pivoting” to one phase of cen- 
ter -of-influence prospecting for 
agents. To illustrate, he tells a story 
about approaching one of his friends 
in another city, who gave him an 
introduction to a banker in a city in 
which he was going to do some re- 
cruiting. The banker knew no pros- 
pective agents, but referred him to 
another man who might know. This 
man could not give Mr. Jamieson any 
names either, but having developed 
this original contact he continued on 
pivoting from one possible center to 
another, until about the seventh man 
he was referred to told him of two 
possible prospects, one of whom he 
hired. 

“Certainly I had to pivot from one 
center to another,” said Mr. Jamie- 
son, “until it seemed almost discour- 
aging, but remember this, in each case 
I was able to use the prestige of each 
man whom I had contacted with the 
new center, and finally got what I 
was after.” 


Supervision Analyzed 


The afternoon session was given 
over to discussion of supervising old 
organizations. Among other very per- 
tinent remarks on the subject made 
by Mr. Wood, he said: “Leadership 
embodies many qualities, but the most 
important one is the ability to moti- 
vate—to get men to do what we want 
them to do; to get men to tap their 
reserve tank of energy when needed; 
in short, as one great sales manager 
said, to make average men get bet- 
ter than average results. I agree with 
the famous statement that a good 
leader using poor methods will get 
better results than a poor leader using 
the best methods known. 

“We should face the question di- 
rectly as to whether men really work 
for money. The man who is attempt- 
ing to be a sales manager, and who 
believes men do work for money is 
headed for failure. He cannot moti- 
vate because he does not understand 
human nature. Men do not work for 
money. If they did, our commission 
contract would be all the motivation 
needed. The statement is easy to 
prove from our own experience. We 
know how hard men work to win the 
right to attend the convention, to wear 
a certain club button, to be designated 
as a member of the Big 10 Club, or 
any one of many other honors, most 
of them not monetary, but all of 
them appealing to the agent’s ego and 
helping to build up his prestige.” 
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IN HOME OFFICEAN 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Cecil J. North, recently placed in charge of the division 
of field education and sales promotion of the Metropolitan 
Life of New York, has been appointed a third vice-presi- 
dent of the company by the board of directors, according 
to an announcement by Leroy A. Lincoln, president. 

J. K. Macdonald has been promoted to executive secre- 
tary of the Confederation Life Association, Toronto. 
J. N. Irvine has been appointed superintendent of mort- 
gage investments and real estate at Vancouver, B. C. Wil- 
liam A. Shields has been made assistant secretary in 
charge of advertising and publicity. 

Ernest R. Landes has been appointed manager of the 
life, accident and group departments of the Travelers 
Insurance Co. at St. Paul. 

G. E. Hartman, assistant superintendent for the Pru- 
dential at Easton, Pa., has been promoted to superinten- 
dent at Williamsport. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The paid-for business of the Julian S. Myrick Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York for the month of June 
was $2,257,841 as compared with $2,713,510 for June of 
last year. For the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $14,350,507 as compared with $12,229,713 
for the same period last year. 

Resignation of Lyman E. King, president of the Kansas 
State Association of Life Underwriters, as general agent 
for the New England Mutual Life in Topeka, Kan., and 
the appointment of Pendleton A. Miller, for the past fif- 
teen years Topeka district manager for the Equitable 
Life of New York, was recently announced. 

Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the California-Western States Life of Sacramento, 
Cal., announces the appointment of Mel R. Nyman as 
manager of that company’s newly-created third agency in 
metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Anthony E. Veith and Ralph D. Lowenstein, outstanding 
representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual’s St. Louis 
Agency, have been appointed general agents in charge 
of that office to succeed E. W. Hughes, who goes to Chi- 
cago to take over one of the company’s agencies there. 

Harry R. Randall, until recently supervisor of the 
Mutual Benefit Life’s Raleigh, N. C., agency, has been 
appointed managing agent there for the company. Mr. 
Randall succeeds the late Allan C. Thurman. 

S. C. Martin, former manager for the Reliance Life in 
Indiana and in California since last January, is moving 
to San Francisco to assume the general agency in north- 
ern California for the National Life of Vermont. 

M. B. Draper of the Kirkland Lake, Ont., agency of the 
Empire Life has been appointed manager of the Northern 
Ontario branch of the company to succeéd C. W. Rose, 
who has been appointed manager of the Winnipeg, Man., 
agency. 

Harold W. Dougher, since 1927 agency supervisor for 
the Harold G. Saul General Agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in Los Angeles, has been appointed associate 
general agent. 

Carl P. Landrum of Oklahoma City has been appointed 
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general agent of the Ohio National Life for western Okla- 
homa. He was formerly with the Home Life. 

E. Leo Smith of Mattoon, Ill, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life in Indianap- 
olis and central and southern Indiana. He succeeds the 
late Malcolm M. Moore. 

W. A. Gamble, formerly San Antonio, Tex., general 
agent for the Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha, has 


HOSE of the male contingent who sincerely 
believe and who continue to say out loud that 
woman’s place is in the home—that brave little 
band of die-hards who belong to the “whiskers to 
the wall” movement—must often long for the dear 
old pre-war days. Certainly, there is little satisfac- 
tion for them in the present-day world of business, 
or of sports, or even the world of recreationers, 
which is wont to pause for a few quick ones at 
whatever time of day it desires to exercise this 
former entirely male prerogative. Because, today, 
women are everywhere, and doing all right for 
themselves, apparently, in their new environment. 
Personally, I have never subscribed fully to the 
dogma of a place for every woman (home) and 
every woman in her place, except, perhaps, during 
the evening rush hour on the subway. Having been 
raised in the chivalrous South, I find it difficult to 
properly enjoy a newspaper with one or more ladies 
leaping for straps overhead, even assuming that I 
am able to gain the seat ahead of them. And gain- 
‘ing said seat is also becoming to be a problem of 
no mean nature, because they are fast on their feet 
and have learned to use the elbows in a disturbingly 
efficient manner. Outside of this, and the fact that 
they are able to cause a man to show up poorly from 
every possible angle in such sports as swimming and 
tennis, I have nothing against women removed from 
the sheltering influences of home. 


* * * 














S for women in business, it has recently been 
my privilege to contact a sizable number of 
them who are engaged in selling life insurance, and 
I am able to assure one and all that the woman in 
the home philosophy does not stand up very well 
in the face of what I learned. As a matter of fact, 
they apparently do spend a large part of their time 
in the home—the home of the prospect—as the fact 
that a sizable proportion of them are away above 
the general average in personal production will 
attest. Also, I was present at the first all-woman’s 
sales clinic ever held in New York City one day 
last week when a large group of women agents of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society met at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel under the chairmanship of 
Beatrice Jones, a local assistant manager. At this 
meeting leading women agents of Greater New York 
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been appointed San Antonio general agent for the Ohio 
National Life. 

Leland Gradinger, who has been general agent of the 
Bankers Life of lowa at St. Joseph, Mo.. has been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma City as general agent for Oklahoma 
succeeding the late George Stroud. 

The Home Life Insurance Co. of New York has ap- 
pointed John P. O’Connell its general agent at Hartford. 








By Frank Ellington 














outlined their prospecting and closing procedure to 
a large part of the 256 women representatives of 
this one company in the city, and I am only hoping 
that the assembled members learned as much as 
I did. The meeting also was addressed briefly by 
Sarah Frances Jones, the Chicago representative of 
the same company, who has the distinction of being 
the only member of her sex to crash the exclusive 
portals of the Million Dollar Round Table Club. 
Many company managers were present, maintaining 
a discreet silence, and I suspect that they were glad 
to listen. One male member of the group was privi- 
leged to address the gathering briefly—H. J. Ross- 
man, superintendent of agencies for New York City 
—and he opened the meeting. In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Rossman maintained the feminine 
theme, quoting a batch of interesting statistics by 
way of demonstrating something of the influence of 
the modern woman in the world of business and in 
life insurance. 


* *” * 


OR those who would like some factual informa- 

tion concerning the financial responsibility of our 
wives and sweethearts, as well as for Posterity, 
these data are recorded in the following: four times 
as many women today are buying life insurance as 
20 years ago; seventy per cent of the wealth of the 
country is in the hands of women; sixty-five per 
cent of all savings banks deposits are in women’s 
hands; forty-one per cent of all automobiles are 
bought exclusively by women; twenty-five per cent, 
or 11,000,000—one-fifth of the national payroll— 
of all women are gainfully employed; 303,000 single 
women last year filed income tax returns, showing 
average individual incomes of $2,147; more than 
81,000 housewives filed separate income tax reports 
showing an average income of $5,587; forty-eight 
per cent of the stock of all railroad corporations is 
in women’s names; forty-four per cent of public 
utility securities are owned by women; forty per 
cent of real estate titles are in women’s names; forty 
per cent of the established property tax on $5,000,- 
000,000 is paid by women; twenty-two per cent of 
all applications for Equitable life insurance are on 
the lives of women. In that company for the past 
five years, one of every five applications has been 
on the life of a woman. 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Two hundred agents of the Bankers Life of Nebraska 
attended the four-day celebration of the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary at Lincoln recently. Howard S. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the company, told the agents that when. the 
company started business the life insurance needs of 
Lincoln were supplied by general agencies representing 
seven eastern companies. 

The Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., will hold 
regional conventions of its honor organization, the Wil- 
liam Montgomery Quality Club, starting August 12. The 
Southern group will go to the Cloister at Sea Island, Ga., 
August 12-13. The Eastern and Mid-west group will go 
to the French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
August 19-20, the Pacific Coast group will go to the 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, August 30-31. 

William B. Ackerman, general agent at Cincinnati for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the John Hancock General Agents’ 
Association Convention, to be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, on August 18, 19 and 20. 

Four Iowa life insurance companies with headquarters 
in Des Moines have inaugurated a plan whereby a total 
of 1,000 employees will be placed on a five-day week 
basis, for the summer months. Saturdays off are given 
the employees of the Equitable Life of Iowa, Bankers 
Life Co., Central Life Assurance Society of Iowa and 
the Great Western Ins. Co. 

About 150 Texas managers and general agents attended 
the fifth annual Conference of the Texas Managers and 
General Agents of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., at the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio on June 25. 

Increases in the cost of life insurance seem inevitable, 
A. L. Dern of Fort Wayne, Ind., vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies of the Lincoln National Life, told the 
company’s 1937 eastern regional convention in the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The twenty-second convention of agents of the Old 
Line Life of America, Milwaukee, is being held July 7 
to 9 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Business 
sessions occupy each morning, with golf, sightseeing 
trips, horse races and league, baseball games arranged 
for the afternoons. 

An all-time low death rate of 8.2 per 1,000 was recorded 
among the 17,500,000 industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life for the month of May. 

The Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. will hold its annual 
agency convention aboard the French liner Lafayette, 
which leaves New York on August 28. There will be a 
four-day cruise, followed by a two-day session at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

Supervisors from general agencies of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., throughout the east, con- 
cluded a two-day meeting at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, recently. 

The President’s Club and the Master Producers Club 
of the Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., will 
hold their annual meetings at Hot Springs, Va., July 
27-29. Members of the President’s Club will return to 
New York City July 30 and sail the next day for Bermuda, 
returning to New York on August 6. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Joseph V. Davis, associate agency manager of the Theo- 
dore M. Riehle Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, was unanimously elected president 
of the Life Supervisors’ Association of New York at the 
annual meeting held on June 10 at Rockville Centre, L.I. 
Other officers elected were: Lowell M. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent and Samuel D. Rosan, secretary-treasurer. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, formerly at Newark but now at Chicago, 
addressed the breakfast meeting of the Los Angeles Life 
Underwriters’ Association at the Jonathan Club on June 22. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., will elect new officers at a meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Ross on June 25. 

Frank Vesser, manager of the St. Louis office of the 


Reliance Life, has been elected president of the General 
Agents and Managers’ Association of St. Louis. Other 
officers elected were J. S. Braunig, Lincoln National Life, 
vice-president and Clarence H. Poindexter, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, secretary-treasurer. 

The American College of Life Underwriters reports that 
nearly 1,000 underwriters took the eleventh series of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter examinations, which were held 
from June 10 to 12 at seventy-three different colleges and 
universities. 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Life Managers’ Club at its 
recent meeting discussed plans for the fifth annual state 
conference of life managers and general agents to be held 
in that city June 25, and the meeting of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters on June 26. 

Ten Life insurance agents at Bluefield, W. Va., have 
effected preliminary organization of a life underwriters’ 
association, to be affiliated with the National Association. 





Supplementing Federal 
Social Security Aid 


Over 95% of the 26,000 employees 
of The Texas Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries have voted in favor of a 
Group Life Insurance and Pension 
Plan effective July 1, it was an- 
nounced last week by the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Employees in 48 
states are covered. 

The group pension plan was de- 
signed to supplement the old-age 
benefits under the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act and provides credits for 
past as well as future service. Group 
Life Insurance replaces a self-insured 
death benefit plan in operation since 
1919. 

The Texas Corporation is_ the 
largest employer to adopt a plan of 
this kind since the Federal Social 
Security Act was declared constitu- 
tional. While the plan was negoti- 
ated and will be administered by The 
Travelers, with that company carry- 
ing all the life insurance, one-third 
of the pension cover on each employee 
is underwritten by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and one-third by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Group life insurance certificates will 
be for an amount approximating one 
year’s pay. Those earning less than 
$125 a month will receive their life 
insurance free; those earning $125 or 
more a month will share the cost. 

All employees except those imme- 
diately eligible for pensions will con- 
tribute toward the cost of pensions. 
These will be available to employees 
when they reach age 55 to 65. Those 
retiring at 55 will, of course, accept 
lower pensions than those remaining 
until 65. The pensions will be pay- 
able as long as the pensioner lives, 
and may be made payable for as long 
as either the pensioner or a designated 
dependent lives. 
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This Should Never Happen 
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The picture tells its own story. 


It shows the former home of a once- 
happy family whose provider waited 


too long to insure his life adequately. 


Some life insurance salesman might 
have prevented this by exerting extra 


effort to do a worth while job. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


ARD-WORKING men know how to enjoy the 

fruits of relaxation; and after a strenuous season 
of insurance activities, including Life Insurance Week 
and a flock of sales congresses, drives, conventions and 
the almost incidental routine of personal and agency 
production, we find the Life Managers Assn. of Greater 
New York letting down its hair and having an old- 
fashioned outing last week at Westchester Country 
Club, teeing off with great vigor and absorbing large 
quantities of sunshine vitamins. The big event was 
the golf tournament, and the life managers swung into 
the proceedings with much competitive ardor, with the 
result that two of the foremost of them, Sam P. Davis, 
Phoenix Mutual, and Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life of 
New York, were tied for top honors. The prize was 
the permanent trophy donated by Max Hancel of the 
Continental American, a silver loving cup twenty-eight 
inches high. Eugene Homans, Equitable Society, took 
third place with a low gross of 77. More than fifty 
members of the association were at Westchester for 
the sports program and dinner under the general super- 
vision of Sam Davis. Clifford L. McMillen, North- 
western Mutual Life, is president of the association, 
and Harris L. Wofford, Prudential, treasurer. 


MART DEVICE .... If you are calling on one of the thousands 

of employees in the home office of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in their really tremendous building opposite the Penn- 
sylvania Station, and you inquire at the information desk as to 
which floor you might find Mr. Blank, the information dispenser 
will not boredly look you over and give you the merest essentials 
of information, leaving you to wander, a bewildered atom, 
through the maze of corridors somewhere, for example, on the 
twenty-fourth floor. On the contrary, he will give you the room 
number and then call a neat young guide who will lead you 
personally to Mr. Blank's room. This is a distinctly new service 
and combines efficiency with courtesy. The device might weil be 
copied in any number of large business institutions. 


HE widely-heralded attempt to form a New York 

City chapter of the National Assn. of Industrial 
Insurance Agents last week proved a dud. About thirty 
persons appeared at the Washington Irving High 
School and filed into the vast auditorium, which seats 
1500 persons. Most of the thirty members of a rival 
union of the Industrial agents affiliated with the C.I.O. 
were there to discourage such a heretical procedure. 
However, they didn’t have to labor strenuously to ac- 
complish their objective. There were a few choice bits 
of heckling, several timid attempts to establish organi- 
zation machinery, a number of laughs for the insurance 
reporters who had gone there with the expectation of 
seeing history made, and then the meeting broke up 
and the thirty filtered out of the auditorium. 


_ are three groups interested in organizing industrial 
agents in New York. In addition to the abortive attempt 
made last week at the Washington Irving High School, the 
C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. have "made gigantic strides in en- 
rolling industrial agents throughout New York.’ Quotation 
comes from the high-pressure union organizers. 


















































a chess and in many other 
games, the man with fore- 
sight usually wins. So it is in 
the complicated game of life. 
The Metropolitan's advertise- 
ment for July* points out that 
there is certa*’ _y one occa- 
sion in life where planning 
and foresight are necessary— 
when a man becomes the 
head of a family. 


Field-Men can show their 
clients and prospects the 
“Program way” of looking 
several moves ahead, so they 
may assure their families and 
themselves of security in the 
future. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Sales Secrets Shared 
By Equitable Women 


Something unique in sales confer- 
ences was staged in New York last 
week when nearly two _ hundred 
women representatives of the Equit- 
able Society met for an exclusively 
women’s sales meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania under the general di- 
rection of Beatrice Jones, assistant 
manager of the Devitt Agency and 
assisted in her conduct of the meet- 
ing by Mrs. Dorothy S. Briggs, Miss 
Evelyn C. Schmidt and by Superin- 
tendent of New York Agencies H. J. 
Rossman, who opened the conference. 
Sarah Frances Jones, of Chicago, was 
a guest speaker and Second Vice 
President Albert Borden closed the 
morning session with a splendid trib- 
ute to the Equitable women producers. 

Mrs. Briggs, a former tennis cham- 
pion and a golfer of note, presented 
the first speaker, Mrs. Thelma Tem- 
pleton, with the remark that Mrs. 
Templeton had sold her not only her 
first life insurance policy but the life 
insurance business as well. Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, speaking on the approach, 
warned that first impressions nearly 
always govern the ultimate outcome 
of the sale. As a first requisite in 
creating a favorable impression, she 
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advised thorough preparation and an 
implicit belief in the product you are 
selling. “That which we do not be- 
lieve,” she said, “we cannot adequate- 
ly present.” 

Mrs. Fay Levy, who led all Equit- 
able women agents in volume of pro- 
duction last year and who has already 
sold more than a quarter of a million 
this year, was an interested member 
of the audience and a participant in 
the several open discussions which 
featured the meeting. Miss H. Kuhn 
makes it a point to always ask her 
prospect, in programming a case, 
whether or not his wife has ever 
worked and she will not attempt to 
close a case unless the prospect shows 
sufficient confidence in her to give her 
full information concerning his fin- 
ances and other insurance. 

Another speaker who captured the 
interest and attention of her audi- 
ence was Miss Rosalie Higgins, a 
former newspaper woman who has 
made good in sales work. She likes 
to go after cold canvass business in 
the same spirit of adventure which 
motivated her as a child in trying for 
a prize in a box of candy and noth- 
ing she has ever done in her business 
career gave her quite the thrill that 
the delivery of her first death claim 
check did. 


New Publication For the 


Prospective Agent 


Walter Cluff, well known to the life 
insurance fraternity as an author, 
and a frequent contributor to the 
columns of The Spectator, has writ- 
ten a new book for the beginner in 
life insurance salesmanship. The 
title, “Qualifying the Life Under- 
writer,” is self-explanatory and the 
book was written to fill a definite need. 
Today, five of the principal states 
and many of the leading life insur- 
ance companies require examinations 
to qualify both new and old agents. 

The author of this book has spent 
more than twenty-five years in field 
and agency work. 

This book presents clearly and con- 
cisely the basic principles essential 
to prepare a candidate for examina- 
tion for state or company license as a 
life insurance salesman. It reviews 
actual questions taken from recent ex- 
amination papers of state insurance 
departments and gives an index to 
pages on which the correct answers 
may be found. 

It is published by The Mutual Un- 
derwriter Company, 537 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y.—Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 











Q lature finds Spring's promise fulfilled by 


. 
Sx mmers vigor 


Vou can find Life’s promise fulfilled by 


a pan {Slee plan 


Cents and Policyholders alike plan soundly 


| with the kite 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ARLIER this year, great production results were ex- 
pected in life insurance writings for the area includ- 
ing western and northwestern Iowa, eastern Kansas, 
northern Missouri, eastern South Dakota and south and 
eastern Minnesota. During the Spring prophecies, 
wheat and grain conditions in Kansas and elsewhere 
looked as if the millennium had at long last arrived. 
Gradually, as Summer neared, some of the wheat pros- 
pects went glimmering and western to middle Kansas 
felt the lash of heat to which its back has been bared 
these many years. At the same time, a lull began to be 
felt in life insurance production in the territories men- 
tioned, despite the fact that general farming conditions 
in most of the sections continued favorable. I, per- 
sonally, have seen the burned wheat fields of western 
Kansas, but I have also seen the lush, though somewhat 
“spotty” grain of the eastern part of the State. 
% 
ALKING to agents about the reasons for the ap- 
parent lull in domains where every sign firmly 
pointed to accelerated life insurance production, I got 
explanations that ranged all the way from fear of in- 
flation to the feeling in grandfather’s big toe—“The one 
he broke at San Juan!” It remained for W. F. 
Grantges, agency director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, to give me a plausible review of causes 
when I spoke with him in his office in Minneapolis the 
other day. “I do not think,” said Mr. Grantges, “that 
there is any cause not to believe that we will close 
1937 with great production increases in the areas you 
mention. True, there has been something of a lull 
where perhaps we would have been justified in expect- 
ing better progress earlier this year. On the other 
hand, you must remember that two years have gone 
by without a normal crop in those sections; that a cer- 
tain amount of labor unrest has been evident; that 
political turmoil has been rampant, and that livestock 
has been depleted. When crop, drought and other trou- 
bles strike western Kansas and parts of western South 
Dakota there is hardship, true, but hardship to which 
the people are somewhat inured. On the other hand, 
when crop failure—two or three years in succession— 
hits eastern Nebraska, northern Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota, the hardship is more apparent and the disap- 
pearance of ready money is more obvious. That is 
just what has happened and the agent is, of course, 
the first to note the vanishing of ready purchase money 
and is also one of the last to see it come back. 
s 
HAT there is real recovery, none can doubt and that 
grain and livestock prospects are excellent just now 
is also apparent. However, the drain of past depletion 
makes itself felt this early in the season and accounts, 
I feel, for the business lull that can be seen in some 
areas. Now, let the livestock gains be maintained, and 
let the crop conditions now observable come to fruition 
with good markets, and we can confidently look for- 
ward to an era of sound life insurance production that 
will mean a big four months at the close of this year 
in the sections discussed. In my opinion the agents of 
Minnesota, Nabraska, South Dakota and Iowa have a 
great opportunity facing them for the remainder of 
this year. Those who make the most of every lead 
now, and cultivate their prospects properly, will be 
ready to cash in during the months from September 
on when, there is every present reason to believe, the 
much maligned farmer will again get a breathing spell.” 
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ATHERS SOMETIMES FAIL to realize how many years it 

takes for a child to grow up. It is the purpose of this 
Union Central advertisement for June to bring home that 
point .. . and to emphasize the vital need of money every 
month during all of these important years. 

The advertisement explains how any father who earns 
$45 a week or more can make certain, should he die, that 
his family would have $100 every month for twenty years 
after his death. And that there would be, after that time, 
an adequate fund to take care of his wife for the rest of 
her life. 

Union Central writes all approved life plans, yet this new 
contract, called Multiple Protection, has accounted for more 
than one-third of the company’s business during the past 
twelve months. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
In the seventy years since the company was founded, 
Union Central has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
more than $740,538,080. 














Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Educational Topics 
Dramatized by Leaders 


A unique “request” program, an 
impressive initiation ceremony, two 
dramatizations, seminars on advanced 
underwriting, and special programs 
for supervisors, were among the un- 
usual features of the 1937 national 
convention of The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, held June 
24, 25 and 26, at Hotel Del Monte on 
the beautiful Monterey Peninsula, 
California. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies, set up the program on the 
basis of questionnaires answered by 
agents qualifying. The result was 
an exceptionally “meaty,” inspiring 
and helpful series of plays, talks and 
meetings. 

Two hundred and fifty of the com- 
pany’s leading producers and many 
wives and other agents’ guests attend- 
ed. Qualification requirements, which 
ran over a two year period, had been 
set unusually high. During the qualifi- 
cation period, all agents of The Con- 
necticut Mutual paid for nearly a 
quarter billion, including retirement 
annuities. 

The outstanding event of the en- 
tire convention was the initiation of 
that new Connecticut Mutual group 
known as the “Dependables.” Mem- 
bership in the “Dependables” is predi- 
cated on just one factor: that the 
agent himself establish a financial ob- 
jective that will comfortably meet his 
requirements, and that he will then 
proceed to earn enough commissions 
to equal his financial objective. A 
total of 222 agents earned member- 
ship in this group and a large num- 
ber also qualified for the convention. 
The ceremony was secret; in addition 
to the Dependables, the only ones 
present were the few Home Office 
men who took part, including: Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, Superintendent of 
Agencies, who conceived and carried 
out the idea; Peter M. Fraser, Vice 
President; H. M. Holderness, Vice 
President in Charge of Agencies and 
Harold N. Chandler, Secretary. 

The name of each Dependable is en- 
graved on a link in a bronze chain to 
which additions will be made from 
year to year. In this way, each agent’s 
contribution is permanently recorded 
as the chain will be placed in a prom- 
inent location in the Home Office. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Telephone Franklin 4020 





plan... 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 
President 





Sensible ... Safe ... Systematic ... 


The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 


An endowment policy that permits a policyowner to build up a 
savings fund with a guaranteed interest rate of 314% . . . Permits 
time . . . Provides payment of the 
fund IN ADDITION TO THE FACE AMOUNT OF THE POLICY 


to the beneficiary if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 


withdrawal of that fund at any 


Ask About It 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


WM. J. SIEGER 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 








Five Company Officials on 
Denver Program 


Five prominent company officials 
will address the Forty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, to be held 
in Denver, August 23-27, according 
to an announcement made by O. Sam 
Cummings, of Dallas, national pro- 
gram chairman. 

The speakers include: O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life; Alexander E. Patterson, 
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vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life and until December, 1936, presi- 
dent of the National Association; 
Henry E. North, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life; R. B. Coolidge, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Aetna 
Life, and William P. Worthington, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Home 
Life of New York. 

Mr. Arnold’s topic will express the 
theme of the Convention, “Social Se- 
curity Through Life Insurance,” and 
Mr. North will deliver the address at 
the Commencement of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, “The 
Coming Decade—A Decade of Ex- 
pansion.” “Building Your Own Se- 
curity” will be Mr. Coolidge’s topic. 

All of the five speakers are thor- 
oughly familiar with the work and 
problems of the agency forces, and 
have spent long apprenticeships in the 
field before turning to home office 
work. They have addressed many 
meetings of life underwriters associa- 
tions in the past few years, and are 
well and favorably known to the field 
men of America. Together with 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and 
Glenn Frank, educator and former 
president of the University of Wis- 
consin whose scheduled appearances 
on the program have already been 
announced, they form the nucleus of 
non-fieldman speaking at the Denver 
meeting. 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


FTER a fortnight of conscientious effort the Federal 

Steel Mediation Board last week handed in its final 
report, admitting failure. It could not bring together 
the two sides—the independent steel companies’ execu- 
tives and the C.I.0. leaders. Some progress toward in- 
dustrial peace was made, however, by Gov. M. C. 
Townsend of Indiana, last week when he got Inland 
Steel officials and the union representatives to sign a 
truce, which provided for Inland recognition of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee as bargaining agent for 
its members, for rehiring of workers without discrimina- 
tion, and for continuance of work on that basis until 
Labor Relations Board decided* whether 
union contract violated the 


the National 
Inland’s refusal 
Wagner act. 


to sign a 


OSSIBLY the security market is getting accustomed 
Pp? the current strike situation. Or it was somewhat 
less disturbed by the war in Spain and the financial 
problems of France, where the new Chautemps min- 
istry loosened the france from the gold standard and let 
it find its level. In any case, the stock market level rose 
last week with trading. Another indication 
f greater business activity was the weekly report of 


increased 


the Railway Association, whose figures on carloadings 
were, for the week ended June 26, a total of 773,733 cars, 
or 17,444 more than in the preceding week and 60,145 
over the corresponding week a year ago. 


* * * 


other 
Board 


NTERESTING long-range data from sources: 
The National Industrial Conference 
that payrolls have risen 37.9 per cent since May, 1936, 
and are now 2.4 per cent above the 1929 average in man- 
ufacturing industries. Also, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards in its twenty-ninth semi-annual 
survey found that in 84 per cent of the leading cities 
realty values are higher than they were a year ago. 


reports 


* . * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the business 
weeks ended June 26 and July 2, 1937, according to 
the New York Herald-Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


June 26 July 3 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 
(0 industrials ........ 153.16 153.38 152.41 155.08 
OS ee eee 41.06 39.78 39.16 40.62 
. fee 119.53 119.30 118.44 120.75 
ge 98.99 98.23 97.79 98.82 

* * > 


ARTIAL resumption of steel making at Youngstown 
ingot production in the United 
per cent of capacity last week, 


mills raised steel 


States 1% points to 76% 
The Iron Age estimates. 


+ - * 


HEAT prices on the Chicago Board of Trade last 

week continued the marked rise of the preceding 
week, the chief factor being damage by drought and 
black rust; wheat prices last week advanced 9% to 10% 
cents. Corn, oats and rye also gained substantially. 
Cotton futures, after rising 20 to 32 points in the pre- 
ceding week, declined 25 to 29 points last week. 


| 








ASK A FIELD MAN 


. « « He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent (and 
through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the com 
pany claims for it Believing this, The Southland Life 
ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life ser 
vice to agents. And here is what one said: 
FRED WALLACE 
Waco, Texas 

‘“‘Thorough and sympathetic consideration of each agent's 
problems by an agency committee, representative of the 
company in its entirety, makes the relations between 
field man and agent far happier. It is the operation of 
this principle by The Southland Life that has made my 
work easier and more resultful."’ . 

if you are interested in an agency contract, 

write First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or 

Vice-Prea. and Agcy. Mgr. Col. W. B. Talbot 


SOUTHLAND LIFE INS. CO. 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 

















** WHAT SHALL I DO TO BECOME A 
SUCCESSFUL GENERAL AGENT” 


The fact that John Smith made a fortune as a 
General Agent lures many personal producers to 
make the attempt. 

“Many are called but few are chosen” because they 
do not have proper guidance by men who have 
built General Agencies, and proper information 
as to the correct methods which made money for 
John Smith. 

Building a General Agency is like building a 
home. Haphazard plans will not work. Investi- 
gate our General Agency Plan. Address inquiries 
to O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office : - - : Dallas; Texas 








ORGANIZATIONS 


The Hartford Chapter of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is holding its last spring meeting and 
outing at Rockledge Country Club, West Hartford on 
June 24. Ralph C. Bevan, humorist, is the speaker. 

John B. Cannon of Spartanburg, S. C., president of the 
South Carolina Life Underwriters Association, addressing 
the Columbia association at its regular monthly luncheon 
meeting recently, announced that a State congress would 
be held in Columbia June 25, 


sk AGENCY 


Two transfers in Occidental Life’s field force were an- 
nounced recently by Vice-President V. H. Jenkins. Martin 
F. Wagner, former genetfal agent at San Jose, Calif., 
becomes branch office manager at Minneapolis, Minn. He 
succeeds Harold P. Smith who has resigned as manager 
but will continue with Occidental in the capacity of gen- 
eral agent in St. Paul where he will be in partnership 
with R. J. Willis. Earle V. Shipley, former central divi- 
sion manager for Occidental with headquarters at Denver, 
succeeds Mr. Wagner at San Jose as general egent. 
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Experience shows that success 
is due less to ability than to zeal. 
The winner is he who gives him- 
self to his work, body and soul. 


—Charles Buxton. 





Home Office: RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








A Life Advertisers Feature 


Members of the Life Advertisers 
Association are due to listen to a talk 
on “Three Dimensional Advertising” 
when they gather at Indianapolis, on 
July 23 and 24. There is considerable 
interest in this subject and N. A. Ow- 
ings, Chicago designer and architect, 
is to be the stellar attraction and 
promises to make observations on in- 
strance company exhibits at the Chi- 
cago Worlds Fair. 

Mr. Owings was chief of concessions 
at the fair and is widely known for his 
design work on such accounts as West- 
inghouse Electric and National Broad- 
casting company. 





Acacia Regional Convention 


Agents of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company have been notified 
that the regional conventions of its 
honor organization, the William 
Montgomery Quality Club, will be held 
this year starting on August 12. The 
Southern Group will go to The Clois- 
ter at Sea Island, Georgia, August 12 
and 13. The Eastern and Mid-West 
Group will go to the French Lick 
Springs Hotel at French Lick, Indi- 
ana, August 19 and 20. The Pacific 
Coast Group will go to the Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, California, 
August 30 and 31. 


State Mutual Holds 


Annual Convention 

More than 200 general agents, 
agents and home office representa- 
tives of the State Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company met June 21, 22 and 
23 at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts, for their six- 
teenth joint convention. 

Leading off with an all-day session 
of the General Agents’ Association, 
the meetings were built around the 
theme: More Quality Business From 
More Quality Agents. The morning, 
devoted to talks by members of the 
home office, was under the chairman- 
ship of George S. Lott, Dayton general 
agent and president of the General 
Agents’ Association, who introduced 
President Chandler Bullock as _ the 
first speaker. 

Mr. Bullock made a short address 
of welcome leading into the topic of 
the day, and turned the meeting back 
to the chairman, who introduced Ste- 
phen Ireland, Vice President and Su- 
perintendent of Agencies. Mr. Ire- 
land reiterated the theme of the meet- 
ing, and recalled the record of the 
company in making 20 consecutive 
months’ gains, stressing the impor- 
tance of a continual building process 
in adding to these increases. 

“By quality business,” said Mr. Ire- 
land, “I refer to that type of busi- 
ness which by tried and proved meas- 
urements will have a persistency that 
will be profitable to the insured, the 
agent, the general agent and the 
company.” He reviewed briefly the 
company’s record of new agents li- 
censed, bringing out the need for care- 
ful pre-selection and early elimination 
of non-producers. He emphasized 
that the company has made definite 
progress in improving persistency, in 
reducing terminations and in increas- 
ing new paid business. 

Stressing the value of research, 
Mr. Ireland said, “What is research? 
It is insurance against obsolescence.” 
He went on to describe the steps 
which the agency department of the 
company has taken in this direction, 
mentioning the aids which now are 
available to the agency forces. 














| The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 


Basil S. Walsh 


Joseph L. Durkin 
PRESIDENT E 


SECRETARY 


Independence Square 





PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Weszern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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WAY DOWN EAST | 


By TOM EAGAN 


N off the record conversations there are probably many 
directors of mutual savings banks in Massachusetts 
who concede a mistake was made when they left the field 
of banking for life insurance. The altruistic idea behind 
the theory has failed. The profits have been meager and 
have not offset the ill will engendered in the minds of 
thousands of insurance agents, who, if you take the idea 
at its face value, are supposed to be nothing but parasites. 
Now, as they teach the children in the second grade, good 
will is just as necessary to a savings bank as pass books. 
You don’t need a crystal ball to realize that ten thousand 
insurance men wishing you an unhappy landing are not 
an asset to any system. 
& 
NTIRELY opposing the savings bank insurance idea, 
is the recently launched plan of some 220 co-operative 
banks and building and loan associations of Massachu- 
setts. Here we have a splendid example of the apprecia- 
tion of both life insurance and life insurance agents. 
Here, too, is a splendid opportunity for insurance agents 
to influence prospective borrowers in favor of the co- 
operative banks and building and loan associations. 
Calvin Coolidge’s advice about the “shoemaker sticking 
to his last” can best be taught the savings banks via the 
pocketbook. 
3 
OUR outstanding Massachusetts companies, John Han- 
cock, Mass. Mutual, New England Mutual and Berk- 
shire Life, have signified their approval of the new plan 
and will write the business through their agents. Briefly 


the plan calls for a single premium policy, paid for by the 
co-operative bank, to run for the period of the loan, to be 
written by a licensed agent. The borrower will have the 
chance to pay his premiums in installments as he would 
the principal sum of his loan, but will still secure the 
lower rate he is entitled to. It means that both the bank 
and the estate is protected in the event of the death of 
the borrower. 
» 


AS to the cost, I am told that a borrower on the regu- 
lar 13-year mortgage would pay, at age thirty, 
$5.76 per $1,000, at age 40, $7.10 annually. 

From what I can learn the plan has been adopted whole- 
heartedly by both agents and loan associations and an 
amazing amount of insurance is being written by banks 
even in the smaller communities. 


HAT agents in the future will adopt a more aggressive 

attitude towards anyone or anything that tends to 
eliminate them is plain to be seen. The recently organized 
Service Men’s Protective Association, made up principally 
of fire and casualty agents, their families and friends, 
has the avowed purpose of warring upon those who would 
put the agent out of the picture. The organization is 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents, principally fire and casualty agents, but is open 
to all life agents. If the life men would go into this deter- 
mined to fight in self-defense it would add much to a 
fast growing movement. 

If each agent in Massachusetts could swing one loan 
annually to the co-operative banks or building and loan 
associations, it would not be long before directors of 
savings banks would toss their insurance operations out 
the window. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 








Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans» June 6 ment June 13 ment June 20 ment June 27 ment 
ee Ne ic 6046he keccaecescar $379,606 6.52 $503,822 5.62 $200,377 3.44 $758,453 9.65 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 1,745,750 29.97 1,934,180 21.58 2,143,786 36.75 2,186,834 27.82 
Total ......... $2,125,356 36.49 $2,438,002 27.20 $2,344,163 40.19 $2,945,287 37.47 
Railroad Securities 
DED - abugneds wae acme $2,252,353 38.67 $2,132,802 23.80 $142,000 2.43 $382,918 4.87 
Stocks .... : scdveasbeaness 8 86. eeewen . 2,128 .02 2,075 .04 16,600 22 
Total .. . $2,252,353 38.67 $2,134,930 23.82 $144,075 2.47 $399,518 5.09 
Public Utility Securities 
BOGE ce cccceccceses , ° $473,786 8.13 $1,484,689 16.57 $742,650 12.73 $886,092 11.27 
Stocks ...... : ‘ Tree te 3,100 .05 67,000 -75 3,990 —_— .enebas esve 
Total .... : . steeee $476,886 8.18 $1,551,689 19.32 $746,640 12.81 $886,092 11.27 


Government Securities : 
U. S. Government Bonds... cence Ga « ¢ 0 eae ee $1,992,444 22.23 $1,870,000 32.06 $850,000 10.81 


Ce. TONED ncovecsvoccescesesceesn «= conser ‘co 80ti‘(‘(‘é‘ sac — | . ineareun ivesre’.Y 7° Neeeed 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.... — «-««:- 











State, County, Municipal............... $959,664 16.48 844,624 9.43 714,477 12.25 763,692 9.72 
0 EE, EE rn ~~ $959,664  —«216.48 $2,837,068 31.66 $2,584,477 44.31 $1,613,692 20.53 
—— oe oil | ae eS cata $1,000 02 $2,000,000 25.44 
rere tr es aa sndeaminieda $10,472 > ests ca 11.775 20 15,913 20 
NG i ls dp a er a alee $10,472 S18 TE UH $12,775 22 $2,015,913 25.64 
— = $3,685,803 63.28 $6,454,559 72.03 $3,470,127 59.50 $4,882,702 62.12 
pa leanne apenletaent ig Ba 13.572 23 69.128 ‘17 17,840 ‘81 32,513 Al 
ED reeset ne ant certs 2,125,356 36.49 2,438,002 27.20 2,344,163 40.19 2,945,287 87.47 
ia ee . $5,824,731 100.00 $8,961,689 100.00 $5,832,130 100.00 $7,860,502 100.00 
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With the Editors 


Speaking Your Piece 

OST of us who are nearer the 

Social Security that is prom- 
ised us at sixty-five than we are 
to that first million that was to 
be ours at twenty-five—according 
to the dreams of adolescence—can 
remember the delights or the hor- 
rors, as the case might have been, 
of “speaking our piece” in Friday 
afternoon’s school session. It 
would appear that this custom has 
gone out of fashion in most ele- 
mentary seats of learning and the 
fact that such is the case in col- 
leges and universities is the sub- 
ject of an editorial by Bruce Bar- 
ton in the current issue of Collier’s 
magazine. Mr. Barton deplores 
this trend, pointing to the fact 
that the talkers, rather than the 
thinkers, have held the limelight 
and wielded the influence in most 
all important developments since 
the days of Demosthenes. He re- 
calls that in his father’s college 
days it was unthinkable for a stu- 
dent to aspire to scholastic honors 
without having learned to think 
and talk clearly and convincingly 
while on his feet, but he notes 
that this training is today neg- 
lected; that the oratorically gift- 
ed are looked upon with suspicion 
in the world of business and as a 
consequence they are without a 
friend at court when the “Rock 
Bound Coast” school of influence 
begins to make inroads on busi- 
ness interests. The talkers have 
always ruled and will continue to 
do so. “Be smart,” he advises, in 
essence, “and join them.” 

While this indictment, as far as 
sheer oratory, probably belongs 
to the life insurance as much as 
to any other kindred business, it 
is axiomatic that a life insurance 
man, in the majority of cases, 








GROUP BIRTHDAY 


July | marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of group insurance, for it was on that date 
@ quarter of a century ago that the Mont- 
gomery Ward Company purchased the first 
really considerable contract from the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. In writing to 
the president of this company, Thomas I. 
Parkinson said: “It has been a great priv- 
ilege to go along with you in the develop- 
ment of what is now a nation-wide move- 
ment covering 7,700,000 employees for over 
twelve billion dollars of insurance protec- 
tion." Congratulations to the Equitable on 
this important milestone—also upon the 
fact that 1936 thus far has been the best 
year in group sales in the history of the 
coverage. 








must be a good talker in order to 
survive. Exceptions to the rule 
will be always available, of course, 
but among insurance executives 
the best that can be said for the 
average when he mounts the 
speaker’s platform is that he is 
adequate. Agency leaders and 
salesmen strive for a clarity of 
expression and a convincing man- 
ner. They rely upon sincerity and 
simplicity for their effectiveness. 
Still, Mr. Barton’s contention ap- 
plies with full force, for whatever 
its worth may be, to life insurance 
men. They have need for the util- 
ity of eloquence as much or more 
than any other business men and 
it might prove a sound idea, for 
example, to restore training in 
public speaking to such extra- 
curricula efforts as they may be 
exposed to in their training 
courses in both home offices and 
allied university training. Every 
manager finds the ability to speak 
inspiringly essential to his work 
and every agent ought to be able 
to step up before the Rotary Club 
and bowl the membership over in 
an after-luncheon talk. 


Germany's Financial 
Problems 


HE defiant attitude of Ger- 

many on top of a much-shaken 
and confused political situation 
in Europe is not based entirely 
upon her military strength. For 
all the shouting and the “bluff- 
ing” and the saber-rattling one 
may easily overlook the great 
strides that have been made to- 
ward economic and social and 
financial consolidation. Of these, 
three stand out: Unemployment 
which has been the scourge of all 
pre-Hitler regimes and which was 
possibly the largest single factor 
contributing to the rise of the 
Nazis, has been done away with. 
One may argue about the meth- 
ods employed in the elimination 
of unemployment — the labor 
camps, compulsory jobs, military 
service, part-time labor, and so 
on—and one will yet have to 
agree that there is hardly any 
capable, idle person walking the 
streets. 

Secondly, many of the pressing 


financial problems have _ been 
solved. The government is fi- 
nancing itself quite smoothly. 


Finally, “Ersatz” (substitutes) 
have made real headway. Arti- 
ficial silk and synthetic wool pro- 
vide 20% of all textile materials, 
whereas two years ago it was 
10%; this saves $50,000,000 an- 
nually in imports and therefore, 
in foreign currency. Artificial 
wool is being, and synthetic rub- 
ber will be, exported. Among 
“Ersatz” products there are sugar 
and benzine, spirit, leather, resins, 
steel, and even rat poison. The 
new economy of substitutes ex- 
tends into every nook and corner 
of the nation. 


5 \ 
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